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PnBlISHERS' PREFACE. 

This Yoliimc is not made up of the notes of a 
wayside traveller, who describes what he sees in 
a sis: months' residence or less. Mr, Albert 
Rhodes's opportunities during a lengthy foreign 
residence in the consular and diplomatic service 
have been unusual ; and the result of his obser- 
vations is here presented in a form that is hoth 
brilliant and instructive. Part of the matter 
first appeared in "The Galaxy" magajiine, where 
the articles attracted general attention. 
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CHAllACTER. 

The eaiij' Gsinl is reputed stuiwart and of 
good height, iind his posterity resembles him 
except ill statare. The great battles of Louis 
the Fourteenth and Naijoleon, it is believed, 
have done something towai'd lowering the French 
stature, both in the suiFering to which the pop- 
ulation was subjected, and the indifferent char- 
acter of progenitors left behind the armies 
through constitutional disabilities. This, how- 
ever, is a theory difficult of demonstration. 

The physical chariicteristics of the present 
race show, in comparison with the American, 
a frame more compact, limbs rounder, and 
stature smaller. The lines of formation in the 
extremities are more graceful, especially at the 
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point ivhere the wrist and ankle enter the hand 
and foot. 




The lean, lanky person common n Ameiic 
s rare in this race. But the t^pe of i Uigi 
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claHS of Englisiimen offers a greater contrast, — 
be of the long neck, exposedl teeth, long, thin 
ankles with bonj projections, the calves well up 
under tiie hinges of the knee, large feet and 
hands, and frowzy complexion ; a poiljaiture in 
France which is made the soap^;oat of British 
eccentricity. 

Compared to the Frenchman, the American is 
more loosely hung together, and has more swing 
and give in gait and gesture, A Frenchman 
cannot sprawl. An American does it with facili- 
ty, over chairs, counters, or dry-goods boxes. In 
their repose there is the difference between the 
Dorking fowl which perches in the snn, and the 
Shanghai who basks his loose limbs in a royal 
spread. 

Out-of-door esei-cises of a rough kind, such as 
steeple-chasing, yachting, and pedestrianism, do 
not enter into the Frenchman's habits. He does 
no hard trained rowing, but plays with his oars 
as a pretext for donning a fantastic costume, and 
repairing to Asnieres or Bougival in pleasure 
junketings. He and the water, fresh or salt, do 
not seem to bo made for each other. He takes a 
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18 THE FRENCH AT HOME. 

swimming-master as h& does a dancing-master, — 
to learn. One of the estaWisliments which line 
the Seine is the scene of his first eifoi-ts, where 
he is suspencted in the water by a rope, held by 
the maitre de natation overhead, who, as he walks 
slowly along holding the pupil up, encourages 
him in the style of a fencing-master, with woi-d3 
ewch as, "Voyona lii-bas, un pen de courage. 
Etes-vous pi-et ? C'est bien, partons — un, deux 
— un, deux " — marking the time with his feet to 
the " one, two," with an ai-dca' intei'esting to a 
transatlantic spectator. On the seashore the 
venturesome swimmers are generally English or 
Americans. It is the same with boating. The 
Frenchman usually contents himself with sitting 
on the beach, looking out on the sea, while the 
other two nationalities must be in or of it. 

The national exei'ciae is fencing, ou which 
much time and application is bestowed, both as a 
matter of hygiene and a means of defending that 
honor about wliich there is so much ado. Single- 
stick and foot-ball come next. There are repulsive 
features in boxing which have always prevented 
it from taking root ou French soil. Public 
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wrestling is in vogue. There is someUiing classic 
in. this, which appeals to the Athenian-French- 
man's love of art, and it is patronized by high 
and low KiUung is pinctised as a science, — 
'itauding, ID 1 on the baoL, — pnrfcienliih hj the 
lowei tlass Theie i« no running or jumping to 
speak of, of anj kind They excel in fencing, 
foot ball, and wiebtling, but are behmd English 
andAmeiicans m other athletic sports In the 
easj paiade mbng about the Boii the\ aie, pei 
haps moie graceful thin otheis, but not as firmly 
seated bome of them could hardly keep then 
saddles m a lough iide across country In thi« 
as in many other things, utility gives way to the 
ornamental. A horae trained to climb, arch his 
neck, and show riding-school pa«es, bestrode by 
a cavalier who sits easily and bows graeefuUy, is 
the usual limit of aspiration in the way of horse- 
manship. Comanche and Mexican riding, if 
seen, would be regarded as miraculous. When 
American circus-ridera first turned summersaults 
on barebacked horses in Paris, it was too much 
for the nerves of the public: they cried, *' Assez, 
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Inloyr? the national game 11 dominoes The 
habitue of *v seeond-cla^s eifS haa his pipe m a 
rack of the place of his choice, and is of loutme 
attendance Smolang caporal and drinking heei 
aie a<'ce'!=ione9 to the game Theie is more 
bilhaid-plai ing than with ns The\ excel in 
their caiom game, and r^ard pocketing balls as 
a shamefid business, much as we look upon the 
lolly bollii ot Hichin'!, — in a woid, unworthy of 
an adult The monotony of this cafe life to an 
actiie Ameiieanis tinng, — the eternal rattling 
of bones under a cloud of smoke, irritating. 

The Bible-taught Anglo-American sees some- 
thing in the Frenchman which displeases him. 
If he is of theological austerity, it shocks him. 
He charges him with wickedness, — absence of 
moral sense. The Gaol replies, that religion is a 
matter of education, and that the Bible must not 
be confounded with a perfect code of morals, as 
they are two distinct things, one being an incom- 
plet€ expression of the other ; that the Bible- 
tvorshipper endeavors to create an artifleial moral 
man instead of educating a natural one ; and the 
Frenchman puta himself forward as the moral 
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man whose nature has not been warped or 
thwarted in its growth. He claims, too, to be 
more advanced, and predicts that fifty years 
hence we ahaU be standing where he does now. 
Such language, of course, has but little weight 
in transatlantic estimation, and he continues to 
be ari'a^ed for laxity of morals. 

But what is puzzling to the austere theologue 
is, that there are certain clustering qualities of 
sjmmetiical harmony and goodness found in the 
character of the Gaul, which are not the deyelop- 
ment of an evil, but a virtuous nature. The key 
to this apparently paradoxical state is to be found 
in the man's love of the beautiful with which he 
strives to invest his religion and his life. He is 
the cultivated pagan of the nineteenth century, 
whose faculties are developed in a school of 
(esthetics where even his acknowledged church is 
made subordinate, notwithstanding its prestige 
and requirements. The beautiful in art, in na- 
ture, in the soul and physical form, is the idea of 
which he is possessed ; and when this is borne in 
mind it is easier to understand and judge him. 

Tlie Frenchman has his share of vanity. One 
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22 THE FRENCH AT HOME. 

of Uie forms of it is his ambition to wear a bit of 
red ribbon, for which he sometimes sacrifices his 
own esteem. Proud of himself and his country, 
which he calls " la grande nation," the scream 
of the American eagle is not worse than this. 
This vanity Is the cause of part of his ignorance. 
It is common among journalists and publicists of 
Paris to write of their countrymen as the wittiest, 
politest, best instructed, and most civilized people 
of the world, — reiterated ftom day to day with 
conviction of truth. This is done with scanty 
knowledge of otlier countries ; for the French, 
as a rule, know less of other peoples than any 
of the other enlightened nations, — a knowledge 
which is naturally indispensable to a jast com- 
parison. They are, in this respect, the Chinese 
of the West. The centre of the world and al! its 
excellences ai'e to be found within the line which 
maps out France : beyond that is barbarian waste. 
The Frenchman's education, from an American 
point of view, is defective in what relates to 
geography and history of nations other than his 
own. The educated Frenchman will be found to 
possess a fair knowledge of the classics (with an 
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excellent proimnciation), of mathematics, science, 
and art generally, and of the literature andhistory 
of his own country. An ordinary American lad 
would put him to the blush on a question of for- 
eij,n history ot geogiaphi It imght he affiimed 
in Ins ptp=(ence, without much tear ot coutiadic- 
tion, that Birkenhead was m Iitland, and Mis- 
souri formed part ot the Mexicin Uepuhhc 

Such IS hi« national piide, that hi ib apt to 
believe thit all foreigneis regiet thit thei are 
not rrenthmen Hia CfaauMnism haa nothing 
analogous in modern history. In its sincerity, 
there is nothing like it this. side of biblical days, 
when the Jews believed themselves chosen of 
God. According to him, he is of the elect van- 
guard of civilization, which overcoines obstaclea 
and shows the way to others. His country is the 
bii'thplace of noble political conception, and the 
cradle of every art. It is the battle-ground 
where truth is vindicated and error is crashed. 
From it go out enduring principles of liberty 
and justice, which cany deliverance with them 
wherever they are promulgated. Of these things 
the typical Frenchman has little doubt. In hia 
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entirety, he is a maQ standing on i 'Jiimmit hold 
ing in his hand the torch of enlightenment and 
progress, whose beneficent raj 5 are thiown hroad 
cast over less favored peoples until the\ leich the 
tlttrkest comers of the eaith forivhich theTne\er 
can be sufficiently grateful But — \\\ \ tht but 
is temble — he cannot him&elf pui t b\ the light 
which he so freely gives to otheis 

In some of this there vi tiuth but in I la Chin 
vimslie hands it assumes an exaggerated form 

In the mulst of his inconstancies he is con 
stant ID his woi«bip of a theoretical libeiti 
designated bj his severest eiitics as Utopian 
He maj lenounce it a dozen times undei diacoui 
agement, for he is easily discouraged but he 
comes back to it as the needle ix>ints to the pole 
He fumes, harangues, and sheds hii blood foi this 
pet idea, until the fruit? of \ictorj aie ^lmost 
within his grasp, when he finis at the Kbt 
moment, to use his own words that he has been 
betrayed. According to his explanation, the 
plan is always perfect, but the men are found 
wanting, in being too weak or too strong, too 
eomipt, or not of snfflcient elasticity for a political 
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crisis. And thus the same story is euactod from 
fatJier to son. 

His history has been a pursuit of liberty, and 
it has always eluded him like an ignin fatuus. 
To-day he is a revoSutionist, resisting tyi'anny to 
the death in the name of freedom ; and to-morrow, 
as soon as he holds the reins of power, in turn 
becomes as much a tyrant as he whom he has 
overthrown. Yet he is always a votary of liberty. 
Lilie the thoughtless child brookii^ no restraint, 
who, seizing the butterfly which he admires, 
destroys its beauty, so the Frenchman Idlls liberty 
as soon as it is in his power ; and this from being 
so entirely convinced of the perfection of his 
own theories that he regards opposition to them 
as wilfiil perversity, and he proceeds to convert 
those holding adverse opinions at the point of the 
bayonet. And thus he goes on until the position 
of the bayonet ia reversed, for, as a German 
prince has said, "Tou can do almost any thing 
with bayonets except sit on them." 

Thus he is intolerant in governing, and turbu- 
lent when governed. His thought is bold, but 
his action is feeble. He has long torpors and 
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tenible awakenings, when lie wishes to do every 
thing at once. He does not respect the law as 
much as he doea its agents. Law is more or less 
abstract ; bnt the agents are palpable, and their 
livery and sun'oundings appeal to hia pronounced 
sense of the theatiical. 

He° is warm-hearted and confiding, but with 
little reverence for men or things. In the zenith 
of the reign of Napoleon III. there was no loyalty 
for him snch as that which exists for Queen 
Victoria of Engtand. The moti\'es of the best 
leaders are often Questioned in France. Cincin- 
natus himself would not be long above suspicion, 
to say nothing of hia simplicity of character, 
with which France could never be governed. 
There must be the panache, tlie blare of trampets, 
anil . tlio gold lace, with those eternal phrases 
which have always enraptured the ear of the 
nation, " Qnarante si^cles vous contemplent," 
" L'empire, c'est la pais," and the ivst of it. 

He is a lounger. The sight of a procession 
of any Iiind gives him great pleasure, but a mar- 
tial one with its shrill tnimi>ets plunges him uilo 
ecstasy. The slightest ripple of excitement 
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draws thia badaud. A crowd gathers on the 
Pont Neuf, looking intentlj' down into the Seine. 
New-comers ellxiw their way to the parapet. 
The spectators ai-e interested in what is transpir- 
ing below ; and the thought flashes through the 
mind, that there ia a man overboard or drowning. 
What is it ? Pierre lias caught a fish tlij-ee inches 
long ! 

He is constantly complaining of his goyern- 
ment, whatever it is, as if each nation does not 
have as good a government as it deserves, — as if 
it deprtided on the government alone to correct 
abuses. He accuses the administration of doing 
too much, and with reason ; but he does not at- 
tempt to do any thing himself. He is talieti 
charge of, bag and baggage, by the government 
on liis travels, and careftilly looked after in his 
domicile as if he were a child. Even the omni- 
bus conductor in a certain measure takes him 
under his protection, demands liis fare with an 
air of command, and sets him down at his desti- 
nation as if he were a parcel. The man clothed 
in government authority assumes that laconic, 
not-to-be-questioned air, which we il'equently see 
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ill our nava! or army ofBeers on duty. This 
official starch pervades more particularly tlie 
subordinate agents of each branch of the govern- 
ment. The private citizen is always inclining 
himself politely right and left ; the official is 
oppressed with a sense of hia dignity, and seems 
to say, " Don't trifle with me, for I have a teiri- 
ble reeponsibiiity on my shoulders." 

The Frenchman has ardent longings for liberty 
which excite American sympathy, but he has no 
patience. The past seems to show that he is 
happiest under a strong governor, but this he 
systematically denies. Few of them can be 
trusted with power. Ambition turns their heads, 
and leads them to esti'emes and oppression ; then 
society's enb-stvata heave, and hurl them from 
their places. The love of parade is ingrained, 
and theatrical effects disturb their reason. A 
well-contrived dramatic coup in politics elicits 
their admiration in spite of the iniquity of the 
thing. In a word, they are artists to the point 
of losing moral diacemment, — ft'om the miniat«i 
to the barber, from the painter to the cook. 

Yet few understand liberty in theory bettet 
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th-ui they Tlie> iifcuso it fum i hi^hei stand 
point tlianne BhoTi a thorough apprefiatioo of 
its advantages then make a hnnied nei\ jus 
effoit to pnt then theoiie'* into practKe an1 not 
niteting with immediate success sit down m a fit 
ot discouris;ement until one ftiong man gets hold 
ot the reins again then it is too late Tliej 
make the fttil mistake of making then republic 
before thej mike then republicans 

The chiige of deceit and ialseness eometimea 
ui^ed against the Fienehman is, of course the 
rcfult of extieme politeness He treats his 
fellows with courte&j by sjstem The Anglo 
&axon I'S impies^ed bj his eipecial naaiks of 
mteiest and he jndees the Ginl bv himselt 
He knows that il he were euchinted to see 
and desolated to quit i fellow cre'\ture that 
man would be a tiien 1 foi whom he would stind 
ready to make sacrifaces Thus aftei an eftusive 
reception fiom the Frenchman the man from 
over the Chinnel oi Atlantic is disgasted ^!ien 
hia mercnnal fiiend can haidlj lecali his name or 
face the nest time he meets him. Yet the Gaul's 
intentions are of the best, and more or lees philo- 
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He tries to get the most out of life, 
by makiBg it smooth aud pleasant all round. He 
endeavora to cast sunshine into the five or ten 
minute halta along life's joamey. Out of peer 
and prol4taii'e he has his tribute of happiness, for 
no reasonable person can resist him ; and he tries 
to give as good as he gets, thus establishing that 
sj'stem of exchange which makes of the French 
the attractive people that they are. Wlien thrown 
for a few minutes with an unthawable creature, 
he will not make the attempt to he amiable ; and 
here he is right again, for life is too short to melt 
the ice with which sucli an one is incrusted. In 
this case he wraps himself in pleasant souvenirs, 
and draws on the past for the present. 

Life is compelled to yield all that it has to give. 
E^ery function of min's nature is mide to con 
tiibnte to his enjoyment, nnd thus his ■sensaous 
life IS latter than our'^ This sybarite mikes 
requisitions npon the five senses to then full 
capacity, and thus eniichps his (xistence, where 
with ns it IS oltun meagie Jtiteiial life is 
studied and made a familiar science In the 
matter of eating, it is earned to a perfection not 
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given to every foreigner to appreciate, and this 
has ita effect npou character. Absence of dys- 
pepsia or any malady of the stomach, nourishing 
food, eaey digestion, good climate, and the best 
wine m the woild milsL of them i comparatively 
happy people The presiding genms of eveiy 
Iiitchen 1^ h>giene which nevei tolei'\tes such 
diiturbers of the stomachs lepose foi instance, 
as hot rolls and buckwheit cakes Some of their 
greatest men have not thought it beneifh their 
dignit\ to stndv the pleasures ot the palate, 
Akx-indre Dumas ■vnl Biillat bavarin were fi'e- 
queatlj lu the habit of tookmg for then guests, 
and the latter wiotf a book on tbe eub)ect which 
in point of style is nearly equal to Madame de 
S4vign6's ; and what between the literary excel- 
lence of the book, and the good things of tliis 
world whereof it treats, one's mouth is made to 
water in its perusal. A palate and stomach cor- 
rupted by hot corn-bread and saleratus biscuit do 
not at once take kindly to Gallic nourishment, 
and sometimes never. It is not encouraging to 
the American i-eformers of abuse in food and 
drink to have a Texan say, after a dinner at the 
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Ti-ois Freres, that lie prefers the pork and corn- 
dodger of his native Stat«, or that he never 
wants to eat a better dinner than that he lias in 
the Palais Royal for two francs, including a half 
bottle of "the best kind of wine," One can 
fancy the effect of sneh statements on French- 
men, the shrug and smile of commiseration. I 
was OQce at a small dinner-party in Paris at a 
restatu'ant famed for its wine-cellar, wliere a 
bottle of Chateau Marganx was poured, and one 
of the convives, through inadvertence or igno- 
rance, raised the decanter to water hi* glass, 
when an old gar^on standing behind him stayed 
his arm, saying solemnly, " If you put water in 
that wine, God will never forgive you." 

Like all people with subtile, irapnlsive organiza- 
tions, his capacity for suffering is equal to that 
for enjoying. He cannot remain moody and 
depressed any length of time, as the Anglo-Saxon 
can. While the latter begins to contemplate 
suicide, he has already thrown himself from a 
Seine bridge or the Vendame Column. The cairn, 
equable happiness of a heavy nature, which never 
rises to his heights of keen enjoyment, nor de- 
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scends to the deptlia of liia poignant suffering, he 
cannot understand. He is alwaj^s on the crest 
of life's wave or in its trough. The Teutonic 
medium, never completely at the bottom or the 
top, is not for him. His brain fibre is too fine 
for that. 

The central point of interest to the yonng men 
who make pretensions to el^ance is tbe Jocltey 
Club, where one of the requisites of membership 
is a certain income. Imitation of the English- 
man is in vogue in this society, and it is an 
interesting spectacle to see one of these young 
gentlemen affecting his ways. In public lie dis- 
cards hia nourishing and toothsome Bordeaux for 
pale ale at dinner, and washes down his cold 
beef with decoctions of weak tea at breakfast. 
He has been educated to take tea only in case of 
sickness, and when he declares a preference for 
it the truth of his statement may reasonably be 
doubted. He cannot acquire the English language 
in spite of fits of assiduity in that direction, but 
learns a few words considered indispensable to 
every member of his circle. He pities him who 
says duh (French sound of u) , which he ostenta- 
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tionsly pronounces Meuh. He may tiehieve beef, 
but in moments of forgetfulness he says 6*/. To 
sbake handa is eonsidered an English custom, 
and lie frequently joins the word sliek-and to the 
action. He is ri^ponsible for several ill-assorted 
marriages between English and French words, 
such as boule-dog and black-bonier, and is the 
author of such hideous hybrids as dogue-car and 
monde-sportique On meeting an American or 
an Englishman, he makes a hea\j drift on hii 
Jmowledge of the lan^age tnd turns ofl several 
words with expansion, becomes banlaiipt, and 
goes into liquidation in his own tongue 

TheMtdepoi^rtiieof all Fit nchmeii IS, of course, 
the th. These vexatious consonants, ac<oiding 
to tradition, have driven seieial of them to self 
destruction. When it i« pioposed to repeat such 
phrases as "thirty thon=iand thmshe« thronging 
through the thitlvet " one can imagine the hea^j 
demand made on the last letter ot tlie alphabet 

The young men set m f ishitn s mould are 
generally garbed m the Engh'-h cut, a tiifle mod- 
ified where the lines aie hard — a natuiil icsult 
of their finer seme of lit Thej aic an nnpioie 
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er, if not in dress, on tiieir neighbors 
across the Channel. In affecting English ways, 
wliich came in with the horse-race, they have, 
however, lost some of their good-breeding as 
compared with their seniors who are passing 
away. There is a suavity about the eldera which 
they do not possess, Yonng France does not 
hold his hat under his arm while talking to a lady 
at the side of a carriage or at the door of a dwell- 
ing. He raises his hat, and gives the swoop, but 
replaces it directly. His elder is capable of 
exposing his bald head to the snn several minutes, 
unless commanded to cover. His compliments 
are better turned and more insinuating. To 
western eyes his gallantry borders upon extrava- 
gance ; but there is a French axiom that it is 
impossible to be too polite, and this bears him 
out in the estimation of his countrj'men. 

In the upper classes of most countries, foreign 
servants are employed to keep up knowledge of a 
foreign language, or have it imparted to children, 
as well as to comply with the requirements of a 
certain vogue. In America they are French, in 
England, German (in imitation of the royal 
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fimily Germaiuzecl thiough m'ijnages), and in 
Fiance Fnglisli In luge estabhsbraents it is 
not unusQ^l to see th.e ^eiMce composed entirely 
ot the A (lioppcis ivho niG employed because 
the^ speak the language of bliakspeare 

Tht imaLL numln, bowe\ei, ol tbose who 




admire British manners and customs, is lost in 
the ranlt and file of French society. The nation 
is as strong now in its Gallic elements as when 
conquered by Cassar ; and the yoong men who 
exercise an influence in the general moTement 
of things, are very different from the elegant 
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nullities wlio act and try to talk after the British 
pattern. 

Aa to the woman of France, her coquetry is 
proverbial. It is the oil in the salad, A Spanish 
proverb has it that a kiss without a mustache is 
lilce an egg without salt ; and the Frenchman 
avers that a woman without a certain degree of 
coquetry is like a saltless soup. 

The woman of rigid principles and adamauline 
virtue ia everywiiere held up for popular admira^ 
tion, and men say they admire her ; and they do 
in a lukewann fashion, but thia is equivalent to 
tlie faint praise which damns. They give an 
intellectual assent to her claims for superiority, 
and secretly vote her tame. But for her whose 
character is flavored with a trifle of coquetry they 
stand ready to commit those aets of folly which 
are known to be so pleasing to the gentle sex. 
Frenchmen affirm that coquetry is a virtue, and 
the mother of cleanliness, grace, adornment, and 
the desire to please. When it is found in bad 
company, such as frivolity, dissipation, extrava- 
gance, and the like, it may be presumed that 
there is too much salt in the soup. 
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Perhaps the greatest difference between the 
American afld the French woman is in the voice. 
Tliat of the former is pitched in a high key, is 
thin, often metallic, and rises at times almost to 
a shriefe. The G-allic woman's has more volnmo, 
is sympathetic and deeper, A hanDonious tone 
in conversation is cultivated, and there are gentle 
vibrations in the timhrs, which exert a magnetic 
iuSuence where there is a desire to please. It is 
powerful in declamation, aa in the month of a 
Bachel, and soft and winning in the quiet of 
private life. It is a head-voice in America ; in 
France it is from the chest. The nasal sounds, un- 
like tiiose of New England, come up vibrating from 
the chest and throat with strong support from the 
mouth, and thus modified are free fixim the undig- 
nified and discordant twang of the eastern coast. 

The face of the American woman is more beau- 
tiful than that of any other country. It hag 
delicacy of coloring and feature, and finesse and 
intellectuality in expression ; but the body sup- 
porting the head, regarded from an artistic and 
hygienic point of view, is inferior. For breath- 
ing and digesting, the upper part is lacking in 
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depth. In a word, the American is more fragile : 
she is hardly a Diana, and the French is some- 
thing more, although not the Hebe of Eubeos. 

The French woman's face is as handsome as 
that of any other in Europe, and fades more 
slowly. At forty she glides into ao embonpoint 
with an unwrinkled face and a good complexion, 
— at the s^e when the English woman becomes 
heavy-necked and fVowzy, and the American pale 
and wrinkled. The climate has something to do 
with this, but donbtlees her nourishing food, 
generous wine, ajid out-of-door air, much more. 
Her mode of living contributes thereto, — the 
exercise and development of each i^mction in a 
more natural and sensuous manner than with us. 
There are ascetic ideas in America which have a 
tendency to retard the physical development of 
woman ; for mind moulds mattei'. The extremes 
of American life are unfavorable to a healthy 
growth, in its fastness aa well as its asceticism, 
where the flesh is corrupted by dissipation, or 
mortified by certain religious teachings. Aside 
from these causes is a prevalent notion that it is 
beneath the dignity of man and woman to occupy 
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i with what they shall eat and what 
they slmll drink. 

The American has more intellect than her 
French sister, hut the latter has softness where 
she has pertnese. There is nervous excitability 
and cleverness in one, mellowness and equality 
of character in the other. The forced, brilliant 
vitality of woman in America is subject to fits of 
reaction, for nature has its limit. In the French 
woman the mind is more even and cheerful, and 
in the absence of exhaustive and irregular de- 
mands made upon it the uniform health is better. 

In qualities of a purdj' mental character, the 
equal of the American woman cannot, perhaps, 
be found in the world ; but, with all her tnowl- 
edge and intellectual activity, she lacks that 
which make the Greeks what they have been, and 
the French what they are, — organic cultivation. 
Intwined in these words are taste and art. A 
riper civilization, though not a purer, shall invest 
her with a knowledge of these things and a har- 
mony of character not now possessed ; and with 
it will come, alas ! that decadence in morals 
which always marches on the heels of the Beauti- 
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fal m ever; age an I in e^ery cbmate It is sad 
tliat such hea^ ^ tiibute should be exacted ag tlie 
price of in added en]o>ment but ait is ine'^oiable 
The cultivitioQ ot the French woman modu 
lates her voice gives giice of movement in 
carnage and gesture, and lends a genetal cliarm 
to hei peiaon It impaita thit wondeifnl tact 
which pie^ente her frjm sa\mg a tmde or map 
propriite thin^ and thit ti9te which enables hei 
to say the profei thing at thepiopei timp In 
her mouth a compliment is not in embelbshe I 
truth but in umainisbed f-vet Her plastic 
nature letei^es the impiess of tho^^e brought m 
contact with it She can place herself ei laipoit 
with the peoplp of all countiies e^en with those 
whose cbiiactet i& foieign to her own anl sjm 
pathize ivith the sentimint she meets iii those 
"iround hci The ingulir stiong minded womin 
doei not e^ist The Fionch wom^u can lo noth 
ing thit renders hei repulsne to the othei sex 
The capable eneigetic speal mg woman of Amei 
ica is eccentric and unlovable. The chief end 
of tlie French woman's life is to please man ; and 
she cultivates every feminine qualitj', knowing 
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that what he adniu'es in her ia to be unlike him. 
The man-woman in her own country has but little 
success, and she would, ha^e much less in France. 
Yet the exhibition of talent by woman is not 
distasteful, so long as there is no violation of 
the rules of art. The speech and action of the 
woman of the rostrum, i-egarcied from an artistic 
point of view, is not lovely to look upon. The 
French woman may sin against Heaven, but not 
gainst her credo of man-pie as in g. She may be 
faithless to her marriE^e vows, and send her 
husband to an untimely grave through her infidel- 
ity ; but it shall be done with order, and that 
feminine grace with which she invests all her 
acts. The winning externa! appearance is so 
general, that it is hard to discriminate between 
the angelic and the anges decJtues. 
^,. What appeare to be a plain woman at first 
sight, at the end of half an hour's conversation 
often bears the semblance of a handsome woman, 
when she has deployed her grace of speech and 
manner, and cajoled her listener with that finesse 
which belongs to her as if by patent right. 

Cultivation, so far as it exists in America, is 
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found only in tho higher classes. In France it 
reaches down, to the lower. The shop-girl of the 
Boulevard, if summoned to wear the coronet of 
countess, wonid do it with the grace of one to 
whom it belonged by inheritance. In a few hours 
the chrysalis would disappesir so effectually as to 
lead one to doubt that it ever existed. 

And what wonders this grisette does with her 
slender resources, — what remai'kable adaptation 
of means to ends ! The simple tasty hat, and 
the neat alpaca robe, fitting as well as if made 
by the celebrity of the Rue de la Pais, are of her 
construction. Two to one, the tightly drawn 
immaculate stockings are of her washing. A 
napoleon, expended in her judicious manner, 
provides her with a parasol, a pair of well-fltting 
gloves, and bottines ; for well gloved and booted 
she will be, though the heavens should fall. It 
is given to her sister of no other land to represent 
so much witii so little. li'roni the Batignolles or 
the heights of Montmartre she daintily descends 
to her daily occupation with tjio appearance of 
one whose life is that of ease and comfort. In 
the eyry of the seventh or eighth where she nestles 
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is again presented the struggle between cultiva- 
tion and poverty. The floor is bare but waxed, 
and the bed is wbite. There is the ornamental 




clock, the cruoifix in evergreen, the well- cared -for 
pot of flowers, and the chirping canary. 
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■ Even in tlie women given over to vice, pagan 
cultivation ledeems it of its most revolting fea- 
tures Thoie who haunt the Bouleiai-d of a 
night m pursuit of their ignoble calling are gen- 
eiallv polite, orderly, and well dressed, — in 
s iikiug eontiast to the Anglo-Sasona of the 
same cltsa as seen in Regent Street. In the 
lomps of the Closerie de Lilas, the grisettea may 
be svicked, but tbey are not coarse. In the mere- 
tiinions twuling and leg-lifting of Mabille, virtue 
mij be thru&t out, but there is devotion to art in 
the bacchante& themselves and their magnificent 
sunounding^) 

The French pagan subjects every thing to the 
rules of art. If morality doea not appeav in 
harmony with them, it is suppressed. If Virtue 
robes herself in uncouth garments, she is not 
tolerated. Vice in the guise of an angel is pre- 
feiTed to goodness which violates the proprieties 
of art. 

Besides, the French mind is naturally sceptical ; 
and the smUe concerning the devil, and the lake 
of Are, has been continually widening since the 
time of Voltaire. The ferocious and vindictive 
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creature in lioofs and horns has given place to 
the bon diable who is the first of bla^ueura. The 
Satanic one has been civilized, patted on tha 
back, and made a good fellow of. He no longer 
goes about lite a roaring lion seeking whom he 
may devour, but assimilates himself to the apuit 
of the age, takes his dinners at the wine-renowned 
CaiS Anglais, and his coffee at the CafS Napo- 
litain, where he philosophically looks on the 
changing panorama of Boulevai-d life, and con- 
tributes his quota of persiflage at its follies. 
This is a fair portrait of tire evil one, done witii 
the Gallic pencil, 

Snobberj' does not thiive on French soil. Little 
importance is att-ached to the manner of living so 
long as it is not offensive. A man may descend 
from the aerial heights of a seventh in the Kue 
Saint Jacques, eat bis dinner in a Duval estab- 
l^hment, and enjoy a social position that shall 
be unquestioned. There are many Eastignacs 
who tbus pass the day in poverty's twilight, and 
appear at night in the blaze of a salon, in a cos- 
tume which has cost them the earnings of a year. 

Politenefs in abaudauce, but no gi-oi'elling. 
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French perspicacity quickly detects where one 
ends and the other begina. "Wonders may be 
done with/the Gaul as long as he is treated to 
gallant speech and courteous manner. He can- 
not resist them, for at bottom he is a bon enfant. 
Sti'oked the ■svrong way, he is excitable, unreason- 
able, and quarrelsome. 

Paris suits the lean as ■well as the full purse. 
In no great city can one live as cheaply or as 
extraTagantly. There are etiil pensions in ex- 
istence such as that described in the Pere Goviot, 
in the Ene Lac4pedes and that quarter, where 
food and lodging with half a bottle of wine a 
day, and sometimes at discretion, may be had for 
eighty to ninety francs a month, — sixteen to 
eighteen dollars. To live in one of these houses 
is to go back to the last century. With the ex- 
ception of a few students, they are mostly inhab- 
ited by old people with very small incomes, who 
have no hope of bettering their condition ; here 
and thei-e an ancient countess, a broken baron, 
an unfortunate tradesman, or what not. They 
are stiil within the pale of comparative comfort, 
for the food and houses are for the most part 
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clean. These terms are at the bottom of the 
scale for liiose accustomed to any degree of civ- 
ilization. Below this, with cheaper ratas, come 
dirt and the man in blouse, — not necessarily. 




:ipide=. 



but there are always enough of tlie unclean to 
cast a general dirtiness over all. The Siamese 
twins, poverty and dirt, are to be found in the 
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Faubourg Saint Antoiue and Belleville, the ctieap- 
est quarters of the great c\Xy. 

There is au infatuation in the little rentiers 
about living in tlie modern Babylon. They couid 
live three times better in the southern provinces 
with what they spend in Paris, but they cannot 
be induced to quit tlie town of tlieir heaxt. At 
Tours, situated in a charming country on the 
banks of the Loire, life is cheaper by half than 
at Paris, A colony of two or three thousand 
English, rac^tly half-pay officers with limited 
incomes, settled there some time ago, and ap- 
parently attained what they sought, — happiness 
at a moderate price. The Parisian is not bucolic 
enough to do likewise. An hour or two of Vin- 
cennes or Bougival from time to time sulHces for 
him. 

At the top of the ladder of expenditure is the 
splendid life in detached mansions — hotels — in 
the neighborhood of the Arc de Ti-iomphe, with 
chateaux on the borders of seas and rivers for the 
summer months. Next are the spaciona apart- 
ments, abounding in decorations and mii'rora, in 
the Faubourg Ssunt Germain, and along the 
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Champs ElysSes and its tributaries ; after, the 
modest apartments of the middle classes ; then 
the pinched little entresols and lofty perches of 
the lean-pursed. 

There ia a fussy expanaiveness in the French- 
man which is ungovernable on grand occ^ions. 
The spectacle of an American general in the 
hom- of victory, self-restrained and impassible, 
smoking a cigar, to his eyes must be singular. 
He, under similar circnmstances, wonid be fall- 
ing on somebody's neck, and giving himself over 
to lively transports, Wellington calmly fighting 
by the watch, and Napoleon nervously taldng 
snuff in great pinches from his waistcoat-pocket, 
is an illustration of this. 

It is not the fashion to repress the expression 
of feeling in France. When the Anglo-Saxon 
is of a melting mood, his endeavor is to hide it, 
and he resorts to blinds, and talks of a cold. If 
his voice gives way under charged feeling, he 
explains that it arises IVom hoarseness, or, in 
short, any but the true reason. There is nervous 
apprehension lest any manifestation of it should 
be observed. In this respect, the Frenchman is 
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every thing that he is not. At meeting a friend, 
his face is radiant with delight, he folds him to 
his bosom, and kisses him on the cheek ; at part- 
ing with him for a voyage, he embraces him 
^ain, and the unresti-ained teai- drops ftom his 
eyelid. This is done with snch natural grace- 
fulness, that it seems a matter of course. 

He has dramatic power in voice, expression, 
and gesture, and uses incisive language, which 
lends itself to his nature with flexibility. He 
turns himself inside out before the public. He 
is always communicating his joys and ti'onhles, 
and a secret is a heavy burden to him. He 
almost lives in the open air. When not sleeping 
or working, he is walking the aaphalte, sitting in 
front of a caf4, chaired in the Champs ElysSes, 
lonnging in the Luxembourg, or pleasare-hnnfing 
in suburban forests. 

In unrestrained expression of feeling, and 
wayward pursuit of pleasure, regardless of cer- 
tain considerations which we deem moral, there 
is something suggestive of Don'atello in his un- 
consciousness of good and evil before the fatal 
push from the rock. 
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A dozGn eiis inaj be listening and lie tells 
Lfontme tint lie lo^es her a dozen ejes may le 
looking «ui 1 lie embraces her ind the declaia 
tion and ita ^eompini mg act do not provoke 
commentaii fiom ani ol the twelve tongnea 

rheie \t a certain '(hjnes-? alout the Fnglish 
man in di posing of his food The G-au! eats in 
public at his e^ise lu va f pen fronted restaurant, 
or befoie it n the common thoroughtare A 
scant repast elicite no (.riticism an 1 the eiter \n 
simple uneonsciou'sness partakes of it as if he 
were between four wall=t He takes his ftod 
almost anywhere but where he sleeps He does 
not livp in his lodgmgi lii e hib neighbois ovei 
the Channel Out of doers is his home nheie 
he finds his chiet comfort and pleisure If the 
lid could be tiken off Pans on a fine Sunday 
afternoon the houses would be found nearly 
empty the ga^lj dieised inhibitants would be 
off in wide th loughfaies and parks within the 
walls, and beiond on grass} slopes and under 
trees, gathering flowers hstening to music dis 
porting in the water kicking the toot ball and 
whirling to tlie d ux temps m sjUan I alls 
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Sunday in, tbe country is a feature in the pro- 
gramme of Jules, which nothing but bad weather 
prevents. In these excuraiona, Leontine is liis 
companion. Six daya has she worked in the 
shop, and the seventh is her holiday, which she 
enjoys with a zest which a week's work and an 
early mass impart. With him of her choice she 
hies her to the woods, by predilection to Robin- 
son, where donkey-riding, swinging, and mean- 
dering in the forest are accessories; but the 
pi-ineipal feature is dining in that gigantic tree, 
in whose branches has been cunningly installed a 
restaurant, with a spiral mount from first to 
second and thii-d floor. Glee and ardor in the 
ride, gayety and appetite at the repast, for 
belles fourehettes are they. In theii- character 
of birds pei-ched in the topmost boughs, they 
sing songs, with accompanying clinks and sallies 
during the lively partaking. Leontine, blushing 
with excitement, is handsome to look upon ; 
Jules, gay and gallant, is winning ; and yet we 
must ft-own upon them and their Sunday-break- 
ing ways. 

Looking on this picture of sylvan enjoyment, 
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the guardian of their souls would say, with smil- 
ing encouragement, " Eight, my cliildren, this is 
a day of recreation ; amuse yourselves, for life is 
short, and mao was created to enjoy." His Cal- 
vinistic brother, with stern rebuke, would sa;-, 
"Sinners, you are breaking the sabbath; lou 
are on the road to everlasting perdition." The 
spu-itual shephei'ds are indeed wide apart, and 
continually diverging. Meantime Jules and L(5- 
ontine amuse themselves to the top of their bent 
up in the branches of the colossal ti'ee, eating the 
good things of this world, and drinking bumpers 
to happiness and long life. Little do they per- 
plex themselves about where tliey are going after 
the curtain has dropped and the lights are out. 
They live to-day ; and when questioned about the 
great to-morrow, they reply, " Apres nous le d6- 
liige ! " No self- questionings touching fhture 
life, no squaring of present duty with hopes 
beyond. In contemplating this typical couple, 
one is unconsciously prompted to look and see if 
their ears are not fari'ed and pointed like the 
beautiflil animals who knew neither good nor 
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Minil communicatee niHi Diiiid iioickl^ A 
woid yi spetLh at a ciisis ^oe^ Ihzoiigh the 




nation like a flash of electncitj There is a ii^e- 
masonry extending through all branches of so- 
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ciety, in the quick comprehension of significant 
words, as the "Jawiais" of Eouhor and the 
"moblots" of the people, which become for the 
time liousehold words of the nation. 

There is spontaneous movement in the popu- 
lace, aa where Marie Sass of the opera is called 
on in the street to sing the old national air, she 
complying without hesitation, and the crowd 
taking up the refrain ; and whei-e the people daily 
carry wreaths and flowers, and depose them at 
the base of a statue of Strasbourg in the Place 
de la Concorde. An instance of the emotional 
side of character is furnished in the memorable 
interview of Bismarck and Jules Favre at the 
Chateau de Fei-ri^rea, where the latter cannot 
restrain tears of mortification in presence of the 
conqueror. 

There is one leading trait more characteristic 
than any other, which no woi-d describes exactly 
but blague. Witty, uTcpressible chaffing in daily 
life is inborn. There is sometiiing approximate 
in the ready humor of the Irishman ; but it is 
less keen and intellectual. In the drawing-ixiom 
blague is toned down into elegant raillery, and in 
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the workshop it talies the hue of broad farce. 
Its model exponent ia the boulevardier, who is 
familiar with passing evente, and is an adept in 
the use of slang and idiom. 

Dialect phrases meet one at every corner of 
Paris, without a knowledge of which the currente 
of thought are never understood, though one be 
well versed in classic French. Among young 
men generally, especially in the Latin quarter, 
the conversational ball scarcely rolls in any other 
than dialect grooves, and is neaily as puzzling to 
the provincial Frenchman on his first arrival as 
to the foreigner. In English, the epigram ia 
cumbrous ; in French, it is at home in the club, 
the salon, and the street. 

A timid young man aits in a railway carriage 
opposite to a French Fotheringay, whom he 
hngeiy admires but dare not address. He softly 
approaches his foot until — unspealiable joy! — 
it touches liei^s. This elicits from her, — 

"Dites-nioi que vous m'aimez, jeune homme. 
s'il le faut; mais pour I'amour du ciel ne me 
erottez pas les hottea." 

Who other than a French actress could say 
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tliis ? A gamin opens a cab door to let a man 
out before a theatre, who asks him if the piece 
has begiin yet. 

'' Pas encore, mon ambasaadeur ; on vous 
attend." 

In this tliere is blague and epigram. 

These examples are dipped up from the popular 
stream, where the water ia somewhat muddy. 
Higher up at the soarees, epigrammatic humor is 
furnished of crystal purity by eoch masters as 
Gustave Droz, Edmond About, and Alexandre 
Dumas the younger. These three, perhaps, bear 
the paLn in delicacy and incisiveness. 

The power of phrase in daily life is remarkable. 
A journalistic charge of clever words, that hits 
the biili's-eye of public favor, brings celebrity in 
twenty-four hours. The " et ta s<Bur9 " uttered 
in the Famille Benoiton of Sardou, speedily runs 
through France to its extremities. Thegrandilo- 
quent word clusters of Victor Hugo, in spite of 
their ludicrous side, hold a secure place in the 
national heart. A Frenchman may resist to the 
death, and, when all other means of subduing fail, 
a phrase disarms him. Epigram and woman are 
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the two mistresses who share his heart, and they 
are nowhere wooed with such assiduity as on 
French soil. The popular newspapers, such as 
the " Gauloia " and " Figaro," are not devoted 
to news or leaders, but used as anvils to beat 
out those little showei'S of epigrammatic sparks 
whicli so charm tlie Parisians ; and the men of 
the pen are all well supported by those of the 
pencil, in a style of art in delineation to which 
as yet we are unaccustomed. 
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His emblematic bird, the Gallic cock, typifies 
the Gaul, — giFeii to showing oiF bis fine feathers, 
of assidaous gallantry to the hens, possessed of 
strong affection for his own dunghill, always on 




parade His scaitet wittles answLi to the led 
ribbon of the Legion of IIouoi and the ciest 
featheii to the Grand Cioss Cut oft the lain 
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bow feathers which he wears around }iis neck, the 
glorious wattles, the proud sweeping tail, and the 
cock is unhappy. Miafortuae talses the name of 
rain, and he gives np under it completely, belit- 
tles himself, and drags his tail on the gi'ound, as 
if he were on the way to the spit to be offered up 
on the sacrificial table of man. Let the sun 
come out from the raio-exhausted clouds, he 
brightens up directly, dries himself with despatch, 
and resumes his gallant, crowing life, as if such 
a thing as rain never existed. There is only one 
delightful spot ia the world, and that is his own 
farmyard ; all other farmyards and dunghills are 
soiTy affairs ; his is the home of the fat worm 
and fine grain ; his hens are gayer, prettier, — in 
short, possess a chic given to no other hens ; here, 
in a word, is paradise. The dove competes with 
him on the field of deiicate attentions to the other 
sex, — bnt qnietly, unobtrusively, and sentiment- 
ally : the cock is ostentatious, making his court 
with much cock-a-doodle-doo and wing-scraping, 
and a spice of humbuggery, for he often calls the 
lien for the grain of corn which he gobbles 
np himself. In matters of the heart and spur 
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there is no middle course with him ; there must 
be eil-her brilliant victorj' or utter discomfiture. 
Conveyed away from his Edeu bamyai'd, the 
chivalric bird droops with nostalgia, and degene- 
rates in race. 

Whatever the Frenchman's notion may be of 
the gaXant hofn/me, his ambition is always to be 
considered un honvme gatant. Scarcely any mis- 
fortune or inferiority of loolis can rob him of the 
impression that he possesses certain qualities 
pleasing to the gentle sex. If his bac!;; be curved, 
he wQl find in it the line of beauty ; if his nose 
be twisted, he will discover in it a piquant de- 
parture from the ordinary monotonous rule of 
facial feature. He lights hard against Nature 
where she attempts to talie away from him the 
r61e he covets by playing some freak with his face 
or his body. If she makes him too fat, he tightly 
laces his unwieldy girth, and moves with a light- 
some agility, to remove the impression of unusual 
stoutness. If she takes away the hair from the 
top of his head, he employs extraordinary inge- 
nuity in bringing up the forlorn-hope of hairs 
ftx>m the sides to bide the loss of tlieir brethren 
on the top, vanquished by Time. 
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His chief adversary in wooing th.e reputation 
of a gailant man is age, which ungratefully turns 
upon him in the decline of life, and takes away 
hia arma ; yet he persistently ignores their loss to 
the last. The Fi-ench Major Pendennis, ^reea- 
bly adorned, neglects scarcely any occasion to 
show himself to that sex whose lifelong slave he 
has been. That day does not count in his ex- 
istence where he may not spend an hour or two 
on the Boulevai'd, in admiring the houris of his 
earthly paradise, as they pass before him in 
equipage and afoot, in a never-ending procession. 
That night is a meagre one where he may not 
stand in an orchestra stall at the ItcUiem, with 
his back to the stage, to gaze on those princesses 
to whom he has sworn eternal fealty, or to prom- 
enade in the foyer, and perchance whisper in two 
or three of their ears a brace or two of hia hand- 
somely-turned compliments. 

Ill the hands of the Gaul, gallantry is elabo- 
rated into an art. Nature does more for him 
than for the inhabitant of any other country in 
this way, and by culture he crowns the edifice. 
It is as difficult, he saya, to be a gallant man as 
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telligence, tasl«, and an adoration for women, 
yoaag and oM, beautiful and i^Iy. The i-ulea 
of the art cannot be written (according to French 
authority) ; but they are divined by inspiration 
of its votaries. No rale, for instance, is neces- 
sary to teaoh one of them to take off his hat to 
a woman whom he meets on the stairway ; he 
Itnows that, as he Itnows how to eat or sleep. 

The finesse and strategy whieh the woman as 
passive employs to him as active is remarkable. 
An expression of the eye, a movement of the 
lips, a posture of the body, a gesture of the 
hand, convey to him words whieh he reads run- 
ning. In the woman of the salon, there is a 
tacit invitation to the man to be aggressive, — to 
make her une petite cour inoffensive, whieh he on 
all occasions considers to be a duty. This sort 
of an invitation may be so vague as to be almost 
imperceptible, yet it is there, concealed behind a 
labyrinth of manner. As a rule, she does this 
without any idea of transgressing generally ac- 
cepted rules of morality. It ia the desire to 
exercise the especial powers of her sex for an 
hour or two, as an agreeable variety to the home 
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duties of the woman of family ; bat it sometimes 
proves to be a dangerous pastime. It is her 
nature to please wherever ehe flada herself, in 
public or in private. In the absence of her own 
species, she fondles the cat or canary bird ; with 
her husband she is full of those agaceries and 
douceurs, which contribute the chief joy to his 
domestic life. As loi^ as tliere is a man in her 
presence, he assumes an int^ral importance 
denied to those of her sex, and is more her natu- 
ral complement, apparently, than in countries 
where women are satisfied to pass so much of 
their time with each other. 

She is the acknowledged deity of her drawing- 
room ; and each gallant man who enters, hat in 
hand, — a custom which disposes of the question 
of what is a man to do with his hands, the object 
to which he clings being called the planohe de 
saint, — knows, from certain indications veiled 
from the vulgar, the impression which he pro- 
duces on his hostess. Nothing is more natural 
than her pose as she sits in her drawing-room, 
because it is the perfection, of art. The soft 
light which falls over her, the color of the baek- 
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ground against ivhtcli she site, tlie stray tendril 
of hair escaping from the rest, the kind of ex- 
pression which plays about her face, the carefully 
modulated tones of her voice, never rising to 
harshness or a high key, the subservient and 
auxiliary hues of her apparel, the graceful ma- 
nceuvring of her hands — all these are made the 
subject of close study, and consummate art is 
made to look like simple nature. The ordinaay 
affairs of life are invested with this genei'al 
grace : she listens to a tedious recital with appa- 
rently as much interest as to an enlivening one, 
for want of politeness is heresy : the simple act 
of passing a cup of tea is accompanied with a 
look and gesture wliich are irresistible. The 
knowledge and performance of this dilettanteism 
of daily life are sometimes even made a test of 
general capacity, as was done by the Marquise 
de Crequy in the case of Franklin. Although 
the philosopher was popular with the French 
people generally, as the representative of democ- 
racy, ho was disliked by the leading aristocrats, 
lilte Louis XVI. , Marie Antoinette, and Madame 
de Cr4quy. The latter thought him any thing 
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but gallant. At a repast where she sat along- 
side of him, and where he was habited in 
the memorable brown coat, brown waistcoat, 
breecbes of same, aad cravat striped with red, 
she thus records her impression: "That which 
I saw most remarkable in him was his mode 
of eating eggs. He emptied five or six into 
a goblet, mingling salt, pepper, and butter, and 
thus made a joli ragout pJiUadelphique. He 
cut with his knife the pieces of melon he wished 
to eat ; and he bit the asparagus, in place of cut- 
ting off the point with his knife on the plate, 
and eating it properly with a fork. You perceive 
it was the mode of a Bav^e." 

Thus, in the estimation of the marquise, the 
doctor's discoveries in electricity, his practical 
benevolence and wisdom, his worls in the cause 
of freedom and civilization, were held of little 
account before the fact that he did not conduct 
himself at table like the courtiers of her time. 
She would not de^n to talk with him on this 
occasion ; and his genial soul, she gives us to un- 
derstand, was frozen into silence by her hauteur. 
If there was want of affability on the part of 
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Franklia in this instance, there is fearful record 
to the contrary in a note which he wrote to Ma- 
dame Helvetiua, in which he endeavors to com- 
pete with Frenchmen on their own ground ; and 
the fact of his having done so in a language of 
which he betrays ludicrously imperfect knowl- 
edge, leaves one to infer, considering his or- 
dinary prudence, that the charms of Madame 
Helvetiua were of a most incendiary character. 

In bestowing a favor in Prance, there is always 
an eye to the surroundings. The cross of the 
Legion of Honor, with the insignia and patent, 
is sent by the lat« emperor in an Easter egg to 
one of his favorite ministers. The Duchess of 
Gerolstein is the recipient of a brougham en- 
closed in a monster egg of wood. An Arab sheik 
performs the Oriental fantasia on horseback 
before Iiouis Napoleon : in the heat and excite- 
ment of the performance, he throws off his 
jacket, and when he picks it up afterward 
he finds the red ribbon attached to the button- 
hole. 

In comparison with the rude covering with 
which the Briton clothes his acts, the pliant 
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grace and Itindly solidtude of tbe Gaul in pres- 
ence of Uis fellow-men compel arlmiration. Tct, 
if one coulfl read the heart of this Briton, it 
would, perhaps, be found that his sentiments of 
hoinanity are deeper than those of his neighbor. 
The radest husk sometones covers the sweetest 
kernel. When the Gaul performs a gallant act- 
he extracts all the honey that is to be gotten out 
of it. If he gives up his seat to a woman, he 
takes ofl' his hat, and points to the vacant place 
as if he were sun'endering an empire, and invit- 
ing a queen to enthrone herself thereon. If he 
hoists her umbrella, it is as if he were spreading 
out the canopy of heaven over her head. If he 
picks up a fallen glove, he offers it to the owner 
aa if he were placing his sword and honor at her 
disposal for the rest of his life. If be quits her 
at the foot of a stairway, he looks after her as a 
chamberlain of the court might do when her 
Majesty mounts the throne. And in each in- 
stance the woman meets him half way in grace 
and affability. All this makes him happy. The 
consciousness of having conducted himself as a 
chevalier without reproach, the pi-obability of 
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having produced an impression on the heart of 
her whom he has thus encountered, and the rec- 
ollection of her enticing manner, bring ripples 
of pleasure across his mind irhenever the scene 

The Frenchman's politeness is caiiied to great 
lengths. He bows with a conp de chapeau, ia 
the Boia, to the Lais of the LaJie, or in the public 
gardens. He holds conversation with her at the 
theatre, in sight of those who are entitled to 
receive his legitimate homage. He bestows costly 
favors on her which shonid be conferred else- 
where. Many an Anglo-Saxon woul<l do the 
same were he unseen ; and this is one of the 
most striking differences between the two men : 
one does certain acts of which he is ashamed, 
and which he covers witb a cloak of seeming 
virtne ; the other, as a rule, makes no attempt to 
hide these things and assnme the air of one who 
holds them in aversion. Morally, there is per- 
haps but little difference between them ; yet the 
Englishman is always endeavoring to appear the 
better man under his masls of prim conven- 
tionality, which irritates the other, who charges 
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him witli beiug a Tartuffe, — in short, a hypo- 
crite. 

There is an elasticity and aclaptahilitj- in the 
Gaul, in presence of the woman, of which the 
Anglo-Saxon has but a meagre share. The for- 
mer, before all classes of the sex, cat-like, falls 
on his feet, be she countess bonrgeoiie or 
grisette ; and to b b ht xp t llj 
tact with any of th m m to d t 

or even surprise h m Th A 1 b t 1 

at a, disadvantag d d un ta 

from which he d t 11 mm 1 t li Th 

susceptibility of th wlj d f u, f 

example,' is pot t Italh hbj 

pair of gloves. Bblh ttd al 

smiling, self-pos d j g w m wh y 
turn on him with disconcerting steadiness. He 
approaches the nearest of them, and signifies his 
desire to make a purchase. Are the gloves for 
monsieur? They are. "Will monsieur give him- 
self the trouble to sit down before the counter? 
IIo slips on to a high stool which brings his head 
on a level with hers. She purringly inquires his 
number, which he generally does not know, when 
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she daintily meaanrea the masculine liand, hold- 
ing it, after the tape measurement, lightly by the 
finger tips, to examine the fonn of the glove 
required. She in the same tone inquires his 
color, to which a Gaul would probably replj-, 
"Whatever your taste may suggest;" but to 
which the newly- arrived foreigner gives an answer 
destitute of any kind of embroidery. When she 
softly takes his hand in hers again, and looks into 
his face with a smile, Americus begins to think 
that this is indeed a tender business. Before, 
however, he has time to make many reflections 
on the situation, she is at work on the hand, and 
slips on the glove, caressingly introduces the 
fingers, the operation sandwiched with arch 
glances and chh'rnpy speech, and then the glove 
is buttoned, and the last fold smoothed out with a 
gentle pat. This incendiary performance is fol- 
lowed with the question whether monsieur will 
have his other hand treated in the same way. 
The moth, of course, wUl have another go at 
the candle ; and, by the time he ia through, 
he is natm'ally somewhat singed. Happily for 
famUy peace, the betrothed Mary Jane or the 
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i Mary Ann cannot look into his heart at 
that moment. The eyes of the feminine Mephia- 
topheles behind the counter follow out his retinng 
figure with a alight elevation of the eyebrows, and 
a terrible monosyllable uttered to one of her com- 
panions. 

The modest foreigner goes through another 
ordeal with the flower-girl. With a smile as 
bright and attractive 
as her flowers, she asks 
him if he will not have 
one. He would prefer 
not to enco te tl o e 
winning e^ es and e i 
deavors to \ ass on 
but he may not \o so 
she holls h n a e 
curely as the An e t 
Mariner hell tie we 1 

ding guest, and he signifies his acceptance of the 
tendered opeuLng bud. He may not receive it 
with his hands : she with her nimble fingers will 
attach it to bis. button-hole, and the embaiTassed 
man stands whUe the girl fondles over tlie region 
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of his heart, and looks into the whites of hia haif- 
averted eyes. And tlie havoc thus committed in 
ten short minutes may not be repaired in sis 
months. There is no fixed price for such a favor ; 
and he is told, with an expression that would 
have tronhled the soul of St. Anthony, that it 
is any thing he may please to give. His be- 
trothed Belinda, alas ! would think it dear at 
any price. 

In doubling the capes of critical situations in 
adroit, evasive phrase, no one is equal to the 
Frenchman. This faculty pervades all classes, 
and is seen in the daily life and coiTespondence 
of high and low. ' When Madame do Staiil asks 
TallejTand whom he would save first from drown- 
ing, were she and a certain other woman — her 
rival — in the water at the same time, the diplo- 
matist repKes that he cannot swim. A woman 
declines to be godmother to an expected child, 
as she will be absent when the interesting event 
transpires ; hut appreciates the honor, and 
deeply regrets that she cannot avail herself of it. 
This is known to be a refusal ; but is clothed in 
such a form that no exception can be made to it. 
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aDd pleasant relations are conserved. A father 
refuses the hand of his daughter to a young man, 
saying that he feels flattered by the proposition ; 
and if his daughter were not too young, or had 
more experience of life, or something else, noth- 
ing would give him greater pleasure than to 
become his father-in- law. Here again is refusal 
smoothed with a graceful covering. Even a 
woman-servant, in declining an oifer of marris^e, 
fenows how to say that she is persuaded it would 
be very diiBcult to find a bett«r husband than he 
who proposes ; but for reasons which have noth- 
ing to do with him, and which she cannot explain, 
she is obliged to decline, although she thanks 
him all the same. A sict man is never told that 
he looks badly, should he be at death's door. A 
plain woman is made to foi^et her want of good 
looks by an adroit reference to some supposed 
compensating quality. Evei-jbody Is handsome, 
well dressed, happy, and the pictm-e of health ; 
the roimd of life — " O que c'est comme un bou- 
qnet de fleurs," as says the popular refrain in 
the " Little Ebonist." 

But stem moralists say this is equivocation 
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and lying, and it is true ; but liie equivocation 
yields harmony, and the lies are as white as 
lilies. Through them the rude asperities along 
life's journey are softened or made to disappear. 
Graceful evasions and snow-white lies go about 
like sisters of charity, in this case, to heal and 
soothe, but not to wound. They are faults, but 
faults whose extenuations transform them almost 
into virtues. 

Occupations do not absorb Frenchmen to an 
extent to render them averse to social commerce ; 
and, however well they may work, tliey set apart 
a certain portion of time to the amenities of life. 
From the seriousness requii-ed in work to the 
good huraor exhibited in play, the transition is 
rapid ; and the harness is resumed as quieldy as 
it is thrown off. - With Anglo-Saxons, as a rule, 
the puisuit of any higher kind of vocation ren- 
ders them unft to be men of the world they get 
wound up so tightlj m their afliiis that they 
cannot be unstrung and are so tnmmelled by 
the artificiil forms of society th it the\ iie prone 
to renonnte it altogethei as, mtcrfciing witb the 
serious aimn of hfe Thus the life of the Anglo- 
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Saxon seems to be special, while tiiat of the Gaul 
IS dual In the lattei ambition m science or art 
1 generally ^c ompiniel by the necessity of so- 
cial expan'^ion in 1 the two thus march together 
in bannonj In the githeiings ol the | olite world, 
wheie people me t on common ^lounl there is 
a luelling process which often bungs the ordi- 
narj man np to the m»n of gtnius for the 
formei at tunes thiows off andden impressions 
and fancies with a faciiitj and grace denied to 
the latter HicoUe the greit morali&t speaking 
ot this Bcintil! vat elegant of the salon, said, 

Hl. conquers me in the drawing room but he 
suriendcrs to me at discretion on the staircase." 

The Gaul is seldom so absorbed in any occu- 
pation as to lose his taste for society. He has a 
natural tendency in this direction, which is de- 
Teloped by education. He is a mnsician who 
sings and plays passably weU, and is an excel- 
lent critic. He draws, and perhaps paints more 
or less, which furnishes him with bufflcient knowl- 
edge to be a conscientious amateur in painting 
and sculpture. He has a natural taste for poe- 
try, and can write tolerable verses with a certain 
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ease. He is given Lo fencing and waltzing, and 
exhibits taste in his dress and sun-oundinga. 
Every contribution is employed, that science and 
ai't have to offer, that will add to the charm of 
social life. Conversation is practised as an art, 
where epigram, grace, and vivacity are constant- 
ly exhibited. Habitual speech is flowery and 
flattering. Thus his character is fuller than that 
of the specialist across the Channel, whose ac- 
complishments are usually confined to such 
things as British politics, horse pleasures, a dead 
language or two, and shooting half-tame pheas- 
ants. 

Amid the rudest trials to which man is 
jected, the Gaul will not neglect what he con- 
siders the niceties of his person, — his capers and 
grimaces. In the hurry of a bnsy day h< 
find time to make an ode to his mistress's 
brow, or to send her a bouquet. On Ms wedding- 
day, his buoyant spirits will not destroy his 
grace of language, and in his last words at the 
hour of death he will still observe tbe proprieties 
of art. The pleasures of society arc wooed with 
ardor when young, and not abandoned in old 
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age. Voltaire, at a very advanced age, endeav- 
ors to dance with a lady, saying as lie does so, 
" On dit que c'est le premier pas qui coute, moi, 
je trouve que e'est le dernier " And I have 
mj'self obsened an agel amba=(sadoi f Ti n;,e 
in private theatricils who enteied on the f ne 
tiong of souffieur with the ardor ol i j > ng man 
of twenty 

The wide dissemmatiou ot iit feci ng his a 
lehnmg tendency on th manneis of ill clio es 
Beautiful s^ aie and jila with nalki and 
shady forest^ fo ntiini and lal eb ixe oj^ en to 
all The e^es of the people aie male fam 1 ai 
with architectural 1 ea ity as exhil te i in the 
boule\aids brilge=i and public edihces of the 
great citj The magnihcent lit gallciies aie 
free to att who wish to see them, and the worising 
people visit them frequently, especially on Sun- 
days and ftte days, when they are kept open 
for their benefit. The round of Pierre's and 
Justine's recreation on these holidays usually 
begins with a visit to the Louvre, the Lnsem- 
bourg, or the Exposition, before they are off 
on sylvan junketings ; and this habit of being 
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bvoiiglit face to face with art has an influence on 
their lives. Thus the man in blou'ie is often 
familiar with the great pictures of French mas- 
ters. Ill the houses of the poor, there are no 
vapid, keepsake heads in glowing colors, but 
copies of pictures exhibiting more or less merit. 
The deep red and blue Daniel in the Lion's Deu, 
and the doll-faced Mary Ann, suiTounded with 
an inch of bright mahogany, are not seen on 
their walla. The square, loud-striking, and 
loud-ticking clock in red wood, and the plastcr- 
of-paria rabbit or cat painted in unnatural hues, 
have no places on their mantles. In humble 
cafes are found pictures which would be consid- 
ered fit to hang in some of the best restaurants 
of Loudon and New York. The signs over 
shops show a talent not posses&ed by our sign- 
painters, and many a gargote has grapes and 
vine-leaves painted over its door which merit a 
better place. 

To see the orderly, smiling people dressed in 
their best, going through the galleries of a Sun- 
day, or sauntering in the parks to enjoy nature 
and hear the music, is not an unpleasant sight ; 
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and it is diffleult to believe, for this, tliat they 
are on the road to perdition. It ig doubtful if 
tiie same classes across the Channc! occupy 
themselves as well on the day of rest. 

One of the indications of the general spread 
of art is, that it is found even in the worst 
classes. The criminal hero of fiction among 
rogues in London is the brutal Blueskin, with- 
out any extenuating wit or manner ; in Paris it 
Robert Macaire, who, it is true, stops at noth- 
a; in swindling and robbery, but attaches much 
mportance to the form. Blueskin kills with an 
oath; Macaire sends his victim into the next 
world, politely apologizing for the necessity of 
the act. When Monsieur Macaire takes the 
property of another, he bon'ows it with polite 
speech and profound bow. His conversation is 
full of high-flown sentiment, accompanied with 
majestic attitudes. The artistic get-up of this 
dandy rogue of rents and patches, with his 
creaking snuff-box and club-stick, his bland im- 
perturbability and unscrupulous philosophy, his 
dilapidated hat gayly cocked on one side, is so 
impressed on the mind, that one is almost con- 
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strained to believe that the man really existed. 
To kindred souls in the Faubourg Saint Antoine 
there never waa such a taking rogue as this ; and 
better people were never tiied of his dandified 
airs and rags, as represented on the stage by 
Frederic Lemaitre, or portrayed by the pencils 
of clever artists like PMlii»n and Daumier, one 
of whoso happiest efforts was where Monsieur 
Macaire, airayed in Idngly garments, gives royal 
opinions of a pernicious character to his follower 
Eertrand, who receives them with the commen- 
tary of, "Ah, vieus blagueur, va." The Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine laughed over these oddities 
until the tears ran down its cheeks ; but it would 
have turned away from the brutalities of Blue- 
skin with di^ust. 

There is an uncontrollable desire to cajole or 
caress whatever is liked, be it man, woman, 
child, or animal. Those who do not fancy this 
affectionate familiarity must employ stern dignity 
as a fender. They have a proverb to the effect 
that they will end by eating out of the hand of 
even the most illustrious person, if encouraged. 
They soon femiliarize themselves with the most 
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awe-inspiring creature, which in the end may 
jncreaae their affection, but lessens their admira- 
tion. The god-like is short-lived. Their affec- 
tionate nature must find expression somewhere. 
In the absence of children, it breaks out upon 
lapdogs, thoroughbred terriei-s, eats, and birds. 
The solicitude of a childless couple is employed 
concerning the health of Tabby or Towser, and 
it is a common spectacle to see the woman lead- 
ing the gayly caparisoned little terrier up the 
Elysian Fields for the benefit of his digestion, 
stopping occasionally to allow the creature to get 
his wind and repose his little tan-colored legs. 
It is a case of killing with kindness ; for the 
animal often becomes plethoric, wheezy, and 
dyspeptic from over care and feeding. And 
what a wealth of sweetness is bestowed on this 
spoiled pet I It is, "Come here, Eibi, and let 
me nui'se you; " " Will Bibi have a piece of 
sugar ?" "Who loves Eibi most?" "Does 
Bibi love the little mistress?" "She adores 
Bibi, va!" — this, accompanied with cajoling 
caress. A satirist avers that the woman often 
does this in presence of a man to make him wish 
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he were a dog ; and, although one caiiaot credit 
her with such intent, the result is often attained. 

The woman coqueta with the canary-bird in 
the same fashion, in the absence of other society. 
She enters upon tender and animated conversa- 
tions with it, which sound like a page or two of 
" Eomeo and Juliet," where she plays double, 
putting the questions, and making the answers ; 
and, if the bird have any heart, one would think 
ho must be captivated by such roucoulem&nt 
beyond release. The purring cat, which is here 
so often lUtened to her own sex, also comes in 
for his share of the mistress's tender assiduities, 
and lolls about in the favor of her siniles. 

The extravagance of French politeness has 
\)^Qn remarkable in the past. Three centuries 
ago there was such an ado when two people met, 
that the Chevalier Marin said that all conversa- 
tion began with a ballet. Fourscore years ago, 
graceful antics and high-flown compliments were 
still in vogue ; but the deep triplicate salutation, 
with the "Beautiful marquise, your bewitching 
eyes make me die of love," passed away with the 
revolution of '93. The eccentricities of gallant 
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speech and gallant acts constitute one of the 
principal arteriea running through the body 
politic, from its earliest history to the present 
time. Under cover of the French dictum that it 
la impoi^ible to be too polite sjngular extremes 
are reached Lspeciilh b> the elderly men who 
afte(,t something of the 1 L^euc\ i 




some cases it is carried to a point where it might 
be called the gymnastics of social intercourse, — 
where the man insists on keeping his bald head 
uneoyered in a hot sim, or runs with hot haste to 
convey a lapdog to a woman waiting, or bows 
low with a grand swoop of the hat to another 
man whom he sees two or three times a day. 
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There is an liiBtoi'ical instance of a wcU-knowB, 
aged nobleman, who, descending the stairway, 
meets a youth of twenty mounting ; the noble- 
man stops to let him go up, and the 3-outh does 
the same, inviting the former to pass down ; the 
nobleman stands firm, and requests the youth to 
continue, who responds, "Jamais!" with hand 
on heart ; he knows too well what youth owes to 
sigc : upon wbieb the elder commands him to 
mount ; when the young man. with a bow, says, 
"Touth owes obedience to age," and paases, 
thus saving the situation, as be believps. 

The Anglo-Saxon does not often give way to 
such eccentricities of sentiment. His colder 
temperament and extreme conscientiousness 
hold the heart's tongue in check, and unpremed- 
itated acts of gallantry are not frequent in the 
race, Walter Raleigh throwing his mantle on 
the ground for the royal feet to pass over, and 
the Idng picking up the leg-bracelet of the 
Connte&s of Salisbury, accompanied with the 
" Honi soit que mal y pense," are rare instances, 
and borrowed at that from Norman cbivalry. 

The love of the Anglo-Saxon may be deeper, 
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but its expression is moie pissionat* m the G-aul. 
In one it may be a ^monldenng volcano : in tlie 
other it is flery laii bursting fortii The out- 
pouring of the heart mna throogh the French- 
man's daily life hii litetature, ind bis mtiaic. 
In bis love-stories liie plot ra<j\ es on with cj'e- 
scendo action. "When Gounod's love-smitten 
Faust, in the garden-scene, throws bimself at the 
feet of Marguerite, and carols hia '^Laisse moi 
conli-mpler ton visage," sympathy throbs in the 
bi-east of the Gaul ; but when, a few minutes 
later. Marguerite, in her supreme, sublimated 
happiness, — a sort of adieu to earth and earthly 
things, — hold's her lover in her arms, and cries, 
" Pour toi je veux mourir," an electric shock is 
communicated to this spectator, and be shouts 
"Bravo," with tears in his eyes. 

Thus the Gaul is full of action before bis 
adored, she meeting him part of the way ; and 
he huiTies into the oountrj' of the Tender, and 
threads its labyrinths with glowing ai-dor. The 
Anglo-Saxon cannot throw himself into the 
business with this abandon : be is haunted by an 
apprehension of doing somcthinj; foolisbly senti- 
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nental a 1 li clings to Ms cold reserve. The 
C^ 1 bu 18 lu5 vessels, and talks of death, or 
possess on i cottage by the lake, two hearts as 
o le and the lest of it. And this mercnrial 
lover assuredly believes every word that he utters 
— at the time. He affirms that we are cold and 
hard; in a word, that we are not affectionate 
like him. "When it is m^ed that we feel as mnch 
as he under our mask of impassibility, he shrugs, 
which is his most conamon sign of incredulity. 
Supposing tliis to be the case, for the sake of 
argument, he wiU say, " What is the use of a 
flower that none can smeU or see? " The ques- 
tion is pertinent, and furnishes food for reflec- 
tion. 

When he falls in love, he plunges in to the 
ears, ■— for in this he is a man of no half-way 
measures, — and commits what we 'Consider acts 
of folly. He attacks with impetuosity, and 
avers that we cold, slow-moving people do not 
understand love-making; that, wliilst we are 
skirmishing at the gate, he would be in the 
citadel. He is full of it to running over, and, 
if the course of love moves on smoothly, he goes 
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about among his friends, and tells them what an 
angel she is, and how liappj he is ; he takes out 
of the pocket covering his heart, her portrait, 
slipper, or what not, anfl, religiously kissing the 
treasure, shows it to sympathetic ej'es. He is 
capable of getting into her conp4, and sitting 
down in her vacated seat, and of finding enjoy- 
ment in the act ; of taking out of the omnium 
gatherum of the vehicle, with a feverish curi- 
osity, the little ivory mirror in which it is her 
wont to scan her lovely features and arrange a 
straying tress, the last novel marked at the 
place where her beautiful eyes last dwelt, the 
paper-cutter which her sweet hand held to cut 
the leaves ; and of bestowing the honors of oscu- 
lation on ea«h of these objects. He does not 
rest satisfied until he has pointed her out to one 
or more intimate friends at the church or the 
theatre, accoinpii.nied with the inevitable ques- 
tion, "Eh bien, comment la trouve-tu, mon 
cher?" Whereupon these polite friends strike 
the key-note of the lover's idyl, and affirm with 
enthusiasm that she is an angel. 
In their gallantly, the French are often co- 
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medians without knonii g it To tell where gen- 
ume feeling ends and counteifeit begins would 
be diflicult It 11 n5t assumed with any sinister 
design, but 11 an iiioffcnsiie desire, in the 
abaence of the real to pla^ with the semblance. 
It 11 grown children s mil l believe is called 
pos ng and 11 1 nat onil trait Thcie are all 
kinds of po&ing but the most common la that 
which IS trought into pla\ betnecn the sexes, 
Mhere man assumes tho&e airs caknlited to dia- 
tnrb womio s peace of mind ani nbtie she 
resembles an angel conde<!(,ending to vibit this 
poor earth to dally a few moments 'with this 
adoi er The comedj betw een them is not with- 
out interest When they become acquiinted, 
there is flow of gallant speech an 1 adroit 
response To them siknce 11 not ^oll, but 
time IS and thej hasten to the bowet oi Cupid. 
Jules swears thit if she will not aecept him, he 
will throw himself into the Seine she may 
not behe>e t woi I of this but oh bow sweet to 
hear ! He loves her to distraction ; none other 
ever loved as he loves ; and the worn platitude 
is as fresh and sweet as new-made chocolate- 
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drops to the listening L^ontine. How much of 
tMa is true, and how much is false? Alas ! Jules 
does not know iiimself. 

Of these comedians, the etudent-rower of the 
Latin Quarter is one of the moat conspioHOus. 
His preparations would lead one to suppose that 
he was going to do the work of one of the 
Oxford or Cambridge ci-ew. He arrays himself 
in white fiannel shirt with pink border, and 
trousers the same ; a nautical necktie issues from 
a great tui-n-down collar, and a gayly-bordered 
cap is set jauntily on one side of his head. 
Thus aecoutrcd, he starts for Mamj' with Fifine, 
on whom his costume produces its intended 
effect. At his destination, by appointment, he 
meets two or three other canotiers with their 
respective Fiflnes, when they form a somewhat 
noisy group, and the tutoiement is the general 
order of speech. They repeat the smart words 
and puns they have heard in the theatre or on 
the street, accompanied with gestures somewhat 
extravagant. They paddle about in the water 
an hour, smoke a number of pipes, and laugh at 
the sallies of their I'ifineB, who are so droU, 
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When the canotier returns to the town, and goes 
to his caf4 in the evening, he telis those whom he 
meets that he has been rowing until he ia ireinte. 
The pull was terrible ; but he is so inured to this 
kind of thing, he don't mind it. 

To lie on his back under a shady tree, with a 
pipe in his mouth and an aiTO around Fifine's 
waist, is probably a more agreeable way of pass- 
ing the time than pulling stroke in a boat ; but 
Adolphe is not satisfied with this bucolic pictare, 
and must needs spin his yarn. Fifine's opinion 
of this kind of boating is, that it ia aimply de- 
lightful. She shares with him the pleaanres of 
the cafe as well as the rowing, and takes her beer, 
and joins in the general conviviality. She is 
something loud in voice and laughter, and said 
to be more naughty than the canotier's Fifine of 
a score of years ago. But Fifine in her pouting 
moments has something to say for herself, and 
avers that Adolphe of to-day is degenerate ; then 
falls upon the whole sex, exclaiming, " Oh, les 
hommea, les hommes ! Quelle canaille ! " This, 
however, is only a fleeting cloud which passes 
between them, and in ten minutes it disappears 
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altogether. Then she cajoles him again, and 
calls him"inon petit chat" and " mon petit 
monstre," peace is effectually restored, and addi- 
tional bocks are ordered to cement it. 

The caie -restaurant usually frequented by 
Adolphe and hia Fiflne is kept by some one from 
the province of the former, who gives him credit, 
being acquainted with the circumstances of Ma 
family. Here Adolphe orders generously for 
self and Fifine, and never troubles himself about 
verifying aeeoimts. Fifine thinks it is like fairy- 
land : you order a dinner, it appears, ind no 
questions asked. This goes on until Adolphe, 
become a lawyer, is settled down m his provin 
cial home, when the proprietoi of the reatamant 
gives him a shock as from a gah ^nic batterj , in 
the way of a well-chaiged biii. If he is not in a 
position to pay, the shock is communicated to his 
father, who unties the purse-strings with many 
shaldngs of the head and Mon Dieus, — ah, the 
young men were not like that in Ida day ! Or, he 
makes a marriage of convenience, and gets the 
required amount out of his wife's dowry. Here 
are the dregs of the flowing bowl which waa 
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drunk with so much. Don Giovanni laissez-aller, 
in the society of the too amiable Fifino. 

In this wise does Cupid flad the way to Fiflne's 
heart : As she hurries up the Boulevard Saint 
Michel, or passes through the Luxembourg Gar- 
den, caught in the rain, a student of the Quarter 
— an Adolphe — steps forward, and offers his 
umbrella with himself, to shield her from the 
elements : she probably at first declines, but the 
chivahic young man politely insists on her not 
exposing herself to the shower ; she wavers, when 
he hoists the umbrella, and waUis away with her 
without ftirther parley ; and this he calls the coup 
deparapluie. It is the beginning of his acquaint- 
ance with Fiflne, and in three weeks they look 
as if they had known each other for three years. 
He goes to her shop at closing time, and conducts 
her to her home in the bird-like nest at the top 
of the house. On Sundays and tete-days he 
lounges with her in the Luxembourg Garden ; or 
the twain get into a third-class railway carriage, 
and go to Montmorency to eat cherries, or to 
Enghion to sail on the lake, or, better still, to 
Robinson to ride the donkeys, and finish op the 
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day in dining in the branches of the colossal res- 
taurant-tree, so popular with the grisetfe and the 
young man of the Latin Quarter. Thus the day 
is what we niust regard as a reprehensible round 
of gayety. Adolphe says life is short, and Fifine 
repeats it ; then they sing in chorus, " Let us be 
merry while we may, for to-morrow we die," Or 
perhaps Adolphe first encounters the bright eyes 
of Fifine as she stands behind the counter of a 
magasin, in which case the course of his love 
does not run so swiftly as if he made the coup de 
para/pluie. If it be a chocolate shop which con- 
tains Fiflne, here will he buy of the toothsome 
staff two or three times a day in order to ex- 
change sweets for sweets, his compliments being 
more sacehariferous than his purchases. But she 
only laughs at these sweet words, for she has 
often heard them before, — " Les hommes, voyez- 
vous, ce sont des farceurs." In spite of these 
discouraging words, for she loves to be dearly 
won, Adolphe at length finds favor in her sight. 
Then does he hang in her ears rings of pui-e gold, 
and crown her pretty head with a new hat. Then 
begin the bucolic excursions to Bougival, the 
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dinti IS in sinimei ht -*es on the loriers of 
lake'i ml stieam'! the rtanting the nding of 
wooden horses at neiah- 
l)oring fa rs and swinging 
n cin,uUr swings the 
consultaton of foitnne- 
tellers the sauntenogs in 
the woods the conjuga- 
tion of th'~ \eib to love, 
■nhicli the M i me- 
lt 1 Te t 1 me ' 
aie e^pecialh ind eteiaiUv dwelt upon 

The 1 urse of Adolphe is a meig e oni, it best, 
and iftet two or three neelfs of this junketing, 
becomes transparentlj thin The pleismes of 
hia idol ind h maelf maj be dispensed with but 
the necessities of life must be paid for until the 
remittance arrives from home. This he calls 
being a sec; and when in this condition every 
thing he possesses except what he has on his 
back passes into the hands of wliat he calls his 
aunt, and we term uncle. If this is not sufficient 
to bridge the impecunious days, recourse is had 
to the ear-rings and silk robe of Fifine, which 
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find their way to the same receptacle. Theae 
are Lenten days for tlie loving twain. Their diet 
is chastening, and the variety of their pleasures 
is resti'icted. For the time, the days of orchestra 
stalls, bisque. Saint Eetephe, and coffee on the 
Boulevards, are over. Clothed in the simple gar- 
ments that are left out of the hands of the aunt, 
they r^air to one of the Duval establishments or 
a cremerie, and m^ke their dinner of » three cent 
bouillon, boiled beef, an 1 a 
piece of Biie cheese, flinked 
with the most oidmiiy of 
the ordinal J ■nine But they 
eat this with Saint Antho- 
nj s lauee, Tshich makes ill 
food palatable, — hunger, - 
and still laugh and amase . 
themsehes, and find that it ^ 
is not such a bad world aflei j 
all When tht lemittante 
comes, Adolphe is what hi 

calls a fiot their joint ft^ldlub^, is withdrawn 
fiom thti aunt ind the junketing is lesumcd 
At last tlie l»w js timahed ind a lettei tomeiS 
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from the father of Adolphe desiring his son to 
return immediately to the paternal roof in some 
country town or village. Then is there wailing 
in the abode of Fifine au sixi^rae, Adolphe 
swears that he will nevei- leave her, and the 
parental letter is disobeyed. Papa's second 
letter is pathetic ■. it asks the son if he wishes to 
bring the gray-haired locks with sorrow to the 
grave. Adolphe remains firm ; but the woman 
comes to the rescue, for the parental epistle 
touches her heart. She loves Adolphe more than 
she loves herself, and counsels him to return to 
his home. The man is at length persuaded ; and 
he leaves her, taking away with him her heart and 
the best years of her life. Adolphe goes away, 
sayii^ that none other shall ever occupy his heart 
but the grisette, and soon marries a girl with a 
dowry, not half as pretty as Fiflne, whom -his 
father has long since selected for him. The 
rollicking student is ti'ansformed into the staid 
country lawyer, who is severe on the follies of 
yoath. After his departure, the weeping in the 
eyry au sixieme is passionate, but not of long 
duration. In a month or two Jacques steps for- 
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ward with another umbrella to make the coup 4e 
parapluie, or becomea one of the best clients of 
the chocolate shop, and serves over the counter a 
rehash of Adolphe'a compliments.. She will 
hardly listen to his nonsense ; for " Les hommes, 
voyez-vous, ce sont des farceurs; je n'en veux 
pas." But his nonseuae ia so droll she cannot 
help laughing, and here Ja^quc^ malies j, tie 
mendous stride ; for, accoidmg to the pio^eibiil 
wisdom of the great city, when the woman liu^hs 
ahe is half conqnered. Beloie long Jatques 11 
standing in the shoes of Adolphe, and new eai 
rings and jaunty hat are the marlis of victoi3 
The junketings to Asnieres and Bougivil the 
dinners by the borders of Ealie^, and the conju 
gation of the verb aimet, lecommenCL And 
during a moment of tender expansion, is thej 
saunter in the wood of Vincennes, she conhdet. to 
Jacques that she never loved Adolphe as she 
loves him. There were certam blemishes whuh 
marred the splendor of Adolphe, but Jacques is 
all refulgent with perfection. Ah, the only true 
love is the last ! Let us be happy to-day, says 
Jacques, for to-morrow we die ; Fiflne repeats it 
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with exaltation ; and they whifl away in the 
mazes of the Cloaerie de Lilas to the sound of a 
crashing masic that drowns the click c 
and the buzz of busy tongues. 
Happy Jacques I Happy Fifine ! 
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The American critic says the Gaul thinks and 
tallis too much of his dinner; and, were eating 




and drinking for appeasing hnngei and thirst 
only, there would be justice m the cntici'im. But 
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diuncr is more than this with liira. Itisasympo- 
siiiiii where psychological and sensuous pleasures 
are combined, — a pretext for a re-union of friends 
where there is as much talking as eating. This 
is in compliance with the Gaul'a general rule of 
maiing Nature, in the exercise of her functions, 
yield all the pleasure of which she is capable. 
In his artistic hands the tearing and swallowing 
of his ancestors has been transformed into the 
sumptuous banquet adorned with flowers and 
beautiful womeu, and surrounded by miiTors, 
statues, and pictures. In doing this he has 
taken the rough diamond, and polished it to the 
higliest degree of which it is susceptible. Ac- 
cording to the Gallic aphorism, "Animals feed, 
man eats : iho man of intellect alone knows Jioto 
to eat." 

A couple of diners, who belong to that brother- 
hood of which Brillat-Savarin was the high 
priest, enter the CaK Anglais. They are past 
the prime of life, as are the greater part of the 
clients of this celebrated restaurant, — which, 
according to these eldei*, is a compliment to the 
establishment, for they aver that the young have 
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uncultivatecl palates, fl^iid hence limited lEnowl- 
edge of food and drink. The two elderly diners 
eaunter in, and leisurely take their seats. They 
have been preparing tJiemseives since breakfast 
for the repast of the day in gentle out-of-door 
exercise ; for nothing annoys them so much aa 
not to be hungry at the appointed hour. They 
select their snow-wUite table near one of the 
windows looking on the boulevard, in order that 
the sight may be pleased with the passing pi-ome- 
nadera at the same time that the taste is gratified 
with nourishment. Thej' settle themselves com- 
fortably in their easy leather chairs, aa a soft- 
voiced waiter presents them wiUi the bill of fare 
without asking what they want, well knowiiig 
that they require time for reflection. In an ordi- 
nary restaurant he fires off his "Monsieur desire?" 
like a shot ; but here he gracefully retires to leave 
them to that meditation which the importance of 
the subject demands. Their sight is not so good 
aa their palates, and they have recourse to the 
monocle, or eye-glasses, to scan, as a Mohamme- 
dan does the Koran, the choice bit of literature 
which the waiter has left with them, and taste of 
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the happiness of anticipation. . To the gourmets 
this ia the preliminary pleasure of the dinner, 
and is counted on as one of its features. Having 
carefully read through the bill of fai-e, from pot- 
tage to dessert, there is disouasion as to selec- 
tion ; but discussion of an easy kind, that rather 
sharpens than dulls the fine edge of appetite. 
Were they seated in the Foreign Affairs Depart- 
ment on the other side of the Seine, they might 
be taken for diplomats discussing each separate 
provision of an international treaty. 

At length the selections are made ; for exam- 
ple, a simple soup, a carp a la Chambord, a 
capon stuffed with Perigord truffles, a pheasant 
k la Sainte Alliance, tenderest of aspar^us with 
sauce a TomazSme, a dish of ortolans h la Pro- 
ven<;ale, a pyramid of m4ringues a la vanille, 
and finally a bit of Brie cheese ; for the great 
Savarin has laid it down that a dinner without 
cheese is like a pretty woman with only one eye. 
And the swift but smoothly-gliding waiter takes 
the prandial programme to the horn of plenty in 
the rear, which poui« out its treasures year in 
and year out before the most critical clients of 
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Europe The nine 19 more qu 1 Ij do en for 
these ejbaiites know the celHr 1 v heart — thifc 
Iimois cellii whch mn? midwaj under the 
'.tie t One co I'^e aftei inother is taken lei 
•iurelv -ind the pleisurt, of the occupation long 
Iiawn out They say We aie not preaaed 
let UB eit it oui leifeiiie for we always ha\e 
the tin e to die They are of the highest guil i 
m gastiononn an 3 are alle to discover the 
super or flavoi of the leg of the partridge on 
which it hi'i 'ilept and m what latitade a giape 
h-is ripened tiom the wine thej 5ip In eiting 
thej expenencc what thej cill the thiee seosa 
tions — the direct the complete and the ■^ensa 
tion of tht, ludgment m dm king in addition 
to these sensations those of guttmation ind the 
1 st — tl tftei taste of peifiime or ftagiince 
wh h f r \ tine remains Pleasant wit and 
p,cntle caehini ation are coaited as auxiliaiies to 
lengthen the ippetite and promote digestion 
An hour and a h ilf to tn o hours vt devote 1 to 
the repast ; and when the end is reached three 
bottles of their dear friends of the cellar are 
pleasantly at work under their waistcoats, in 
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assisting digestion. In tlieir gentle exhilaration 
they feel the need of locomotion ; they saunter 
out on the boulevard arm in arm, and find each 
other and all the world delightful. They lounge 
to the Rue de la Paix or the Madeleine, and 
back to the C&ik Napolitain, renowned for its 
coffee, where they talie seats at one of the out- 
side tables on the broad asphalte, and sip fra- 
grant coffee to a fragrant cigai\ According to 
them, the coffee pushes the dinner, which is fol- 
lowed by the sacramental tiny glass of cf^nac, 
in its turn, to push the coffee. Thus the dinner 
marches in single-file discipline from soup to 
cognac, like the queue entering a popular theatre. 
Or it is a construction of regular layers, whose 
cellar is soup, the ground floor the piece de re- 
sistance, the upper stories the lighter courses, 
and the crowning of the edifice coffee and cognac ; 
the chimneys being the wines which run througli 
them all — after leaving the cellar — to wann and 
brighten. 

The happy twain, according to Lavater, are 
born gourmets : they have round and square 
faces, sparkling eyes, small foreheads, short 
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noses Ml lips and lound chins They eongiat 
ulate themselves thit they aie what they aie 
that they aie not absent mtiided buoiness men, 
noi ambitiouB men who eat inl thmk it the 
Millie time The iphoriams of their high piiest 
lie often on then tongQ&=i luth as ' Tell me 
what you eat, and I will tell you what you are," 
and " The fate of nations depends on how they 
are fed," They belong to an extensive brother- 
hood. The stranger brethren may not recognize 
each other awaj' from the feast ; but, from the 
moment they sit opposite each other over a 
savory diah or a toothsome glass, the recognition 
is mutual; as soon even as the incense of a 
soigne potage rises to their nostrils, the ties 
which bind them arc revealed. Then they are 
happy ; for nest to eating a good dinner is the 
pleasure of a comrade to eat it with, — a 
comrade possessing the genius of the palate, 
who is able to march abreast through all the 
delightful labyrinths of taste. A companion of 
the baser kind, who eats to live, is worse than 
none, for his presence wounds the sensitive soul 
of him who lives to eat. 
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Such is the devotion of ^oino of the bachelor 
gouraicts to the t-ible, that the^ do not consider 
the presence of women desuible, lUegiD^ is an 
excuse that tiicj are faulty in the taste of fool 
and wine, that they -iie uonsumois of the -actha 
rine and the acid, iihich aie injuiious to a good 
mouth. Not that these bachelors love the better 
half of their kind less, but the table more ; and 
they lay it down as a rule to themselves, that, 
unless the women ai-e known to be of their guild, 
they may not be invited to the feast. These 
finical epicures, however, are not embraced in the 
general category of gourmets, who gallantlj' hold 
out against separating the women from their 
table, and strive to have tbem together as one of 
the most harmonious combinations. 

These are among the frequenters of the Cafe 
Anglais, where the addition runs to a figure be- 
yond the resources of the ordinarj' purse. It 
has a vogue — especially in wine — greater than 
any other establishment, which must be paid for, 
although it may be no better than half a dozen 
others, such as V4ry, V^four, PhUippe, Trois 
Freves, and Magny and Foyer on the other side 
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of the Seine. In the Caf6 Anglais ate the reefs 
on which many a young man has been wrecked. 
With ns men often ruin themselves through alco- 
hol, profligacy, and gambling, but rarely from 
eating. We can understand the passion for 
drink and gambling, but not that for food whose 
indnlgence turns rich men into beggars. The 
man who even expresses a taste for the art de la 
gueiile with us is regarded with general disfavor. 
In France men occasionally eat themselves out 
of house and home. In Columbus land, among 
a certain class of Puritans, the love of the flesh- 
pote may not be manifested, and the stomach is 
ignored ; to dwell on the attractions of 4crcvisses 
tm' vin de Sauterne and pain de volaille h la su- 
preme is sinful, and the pumpkin pie and hot bis- 
cuit must be taken with silent resignation. The 
Gaul says, that, if they had his kitchen and his 
palate cultivation, they would commit the follies 
of which he is guilty; but this only relaxes the 
hard lines of their Pilgrim Rock faoes into a 
smile of commiseration. 

There are a number of what are called second- 
class restaurants, such as Voisin, Vaehette, Du- 
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rand, which to a gourmet not too exacting aie 
as gooci aa those that have been named, and are 
chiefly patronized by Frenchmen who understand 
prices as well as eating. They are not in vogue, 
and this is a sufficient reason to tJie young man 
of fashion for not frequenting them. He repairs, 
when out of his club-house, to one of the English 
taverns, of which there are several of an inferior 
kind in Paris, and breakfasts on a slice of cold 
beef, English bread, and a pewter mug of ale, 
averring that it is superior to any thing in 
France. He who makes this statement is called 
by his conntrymen a poseur. The English race- 
horse is responsible for this affectation, for it 
was unknown before the quadruped came over 
the Channel. 

Tliere are otlier restaurants a la carte, which 
might be called third-class, where a dinner may 
be had for four or Ave franca, and here the gour- 
met stops. He will descend to nothing inferior 
to this, unless necessity compels him. If ho 
enters a restaurant where the dinner is already 
prepared at a lixed price, it is because he is 
forced to it, as the vessel is driven into any port 
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in a storm. But the prix fixe establishment, 
with its bill of fare chalked out on blackboard 
hanging outside to tempt the eye, has charms for 
many English and Americans. The gourmet 
would sooner have a good soup, one dish, and a 
bit of cheese, wiUi suitable wine — the sine qua 
non of dinner — than the whole menu of the beat 
repast at a iixed price. But many prefer cheap 
quantity to dear quality ; and the restaurants of 
specified rate are large and usually crowded. 
The prices range from one to four francs, and it 
is singular how much is given for the money. 
Those ranging from two to two and a half francs 
do the largest business, and abound in tbe Pas- 
sages and the Palais Royai, They are fre- 
quented by Frenchmen generally from necessity, 
and by foreigners of a certain kind from choice. 
He whose prandial joys have been confined to 
corn bread and pork finds difficulty in ordering 
a dinner ; and here he iinds it ready to his mouth, 
and as good as elsewhere : nay, he will stoutly 
hold that it is equal to any thing in the Cafe 
Anglais. The bill of fare ia a flonrish of trum- 
pets which promises much, and to him whose 
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lights are dim the promisea are ftilfilled. When 
the disciple of Brillat-Savarin, lounging through 
the Passage Jouffroy, looks down thi'ongh the 
glass doors on such a one in the act of eating, he 
is constrained for the time, although a good 
Catholic, to believe in Darwin's account of the 
origin of man. 

The sagacious striker of oil, with Ms numerous 
family, has not been long in the Grand H6tel be- 
fore he discovers, from his point of view, that 
the table d'hote dinner of the hotel can be had 
for half the money outside, in a pHis fixe estab- 
lishment; and, as soon as he makes tJie dis- 
covery, he abandons the table d'hStc, and resorts 
regularly — except when drawn from time to time 
to an Anglo-American place after his national 
nourishment — to a place like the "Diners de 
Paris," where all sorts of things are famished at 
four francs. Here, as Miss Petrolia — the eldest 
of the family group — writes home to her friends, 
they regale themselves on the best Pai'is affords, 
and the bill of fare is enclosed with the letter. 
The blandishments of such a repast were never 
heard of in the vicinity of Oil Creek, and fill the 
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souls of Miss Petrolia's friends with envy. The 
celerity with which papa, marama, and the pro- 
geny dispose of the courses at iirst astonishes the 
waiter, but he is too polite to betray it in his face. 
He wins his way to their hearts. As soon as he 
sees them coming, he tells his brother white apraos 
that his Ilurons have arrived ; and he hurries for- 
ward with a polite smile, hangs up their effects, 
and bolsters up the smaller members of the 
family to a level with the table. This Machiavel 
of the napkin studies their tastes, and succeeds 
in comprehending something of their language, 
for tips are at stake. The oil-striI:er is restricted 
to a few distorted words ; but according to him 
his children have enjoyed wonderful oppoiitinities 
in the way of acquiring the language, and be 
mainly depends on them for extended observa- 
tion in orderii^ one of each of the several kinds 
which are recorded on the well-fllied bill of fare. 
On these occasions Miss Petrolia is usually the 
mouthpiece of the group, and, with the aplomb 
which the conscious possession of a pure accent 
gives, asks, among other things, for ray au bur 
noir, pooray de pomm^-de-terre, vol au vong. 
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chewflur, and fromage de roacMort, 1o wiiicli 
papa adds, with a knowing look, — 

" And a bottle of that bong Maydock." 
And to wliich a little oil-striker superadds, — 
" Et vous ne forgetterez pas la crgme & la 
glace, gar9ong;." 

All of which the disciplined mind of the waiter 
carries faithfully into the kitehen and tho wine- 
cellar. 

They are happy. They shine in the plumes 
and ribbons of the Eue de Caire, the garments of 
the Belle Jai'diniere, and the sparkling jewels of 
the Palais Eoyal, — all brand new ; and they sit 
around a table served in a manner which Oi! 
Creek in the wildest flight of its fancy could 
never imagine. 

A three-years' residence in the posthumous 
city of good Americana brings modification in the 
group, and ftirnishes proof of a certain kind of 
adaptability in transatlantic people. The three- 
yeara' varnish of this kind of civilization unfits 
them for further residence on the shores of Oil 
Creek, and does not prepare them for the civili- 
zation which belongs to healthful life. The 
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genuine patriotism which, once burned in the 
breasts of the oil -strikers, and aimed them 
against foreign criticism, becomes lukewarm. 
Eveiy thii^ American, to the aaleratus biscuit 
and molasses of Oil Creek, was once valiantly 
upheld and defended. In the fulness of their 
new wisdom they now tell Oil-Creekers that they 
know nothing of living, and cast slnrs on the 
ancient friends of their palate, the hot bread 
and the old treacle. It is true, they have got 
beyond dinners at a fixed price, and the showy 
garments of the Belle Jardiniere ; but it is 
doubtful if their new, garish life gives them 
an equivalent for that which blessed them in 
the region of oil. They are doomed to a chrysa- 
lis which will not develop into the butterfly, nor 
return to its original fonn. The elders natu- 
rally have their hours of nostalgia, — especially 
the head of the family, when he sighs after the 
old days where lie di'opped in of an evening, 
without ceremony, on a fellow oil-striker, and 
partooli of the memorable chicken stew and 
flannel cakes, and talked to appreciative ears of 
naphtha, pumps, and wells. 
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Taming from the oil puiice to tht man in 
blonse in the Faubouig 'laint Antoine <ne sees 
how one of the poorest classes of the gieit cit^ 
lives. Here, of couise one cannot expect to 
find cither the nouiishment oi the manneis of the 
Montmorencya. In th s lepist the «oup may 
lack in delicacy ot fiavoi bnt it I'f stioig ind 
nourishii^ ; the leg of mutton may smtl! gieatlj 
of garlic, but it is well cookett the wine maj 
have the raspiness of newne&a but it has 1 cl> 
the lettuce may be a trifle old and wi ted 1 it it 
is dressed cunninglj with fair proportions of oil 
and other ingredients The gestuus and words 
of the man in blouse as he addie-iBea himself 
to these things, aie naturallj ntt tlose which 
grace the dining-ioom of a dwelling n the 1 au 
bourg Saint Germain Aftei diinl in^ h s la t 
glass of wine, he not onficqucnth t uns up the 
glass so that the nm rests on h '^ thumb nil to 
show that the libation has been conscientious — 
rubis sur I'ongle, — exhibiting the last drop on 
the nail. 

In animated accounts or stories, he often intro- 
duces his thumb-nail under the fi-ont teetli, the 
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fingers closed, to signify " nothing whatever," 
usually accompanied with tbo ivords, " pas ^a," 
To call especial attention, he places his forefingev 
alongside his nose, which goes with such a phrase 
as " Eemarqiicz hien une chose ; " and, when he 
shakes the same forefinger before him with a 
horizontal gesture, it is a negative movement, 
equivalent to " No, no — nothing of the kind." 
When in narrating he arrives at a point in his 
personal history where he thinks he conducted 
himself worthily, he rites to his feet, draws up 
his head, folds his arms, and fixes a penetrating 
look on his listener ; which may be regarded as the 
fit attitude to tlieword "glorious." In moments 
of unusual expansion and foi^etftilness, he will 
rub the bacfe of his head with one hand, and at 
the same time dart the other back and forth in 
fi'ont, on a level with the eye. There is a gro- 
tesque bufibonery about this performance, which 
seems to have no especial signification, is consid- 
ered vulgar, and its cradle is in the Faubourg Saint 
Antoiiie. When the inhabitant of this quarter 
essays to shine in a gallant way, he lards his 
speech with such words as 
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' beiu&eve btllc dtmc and the liU At 

a ball, in imitmg i w man to dmce he has 
been known to sa\ Voulez ^ous en smcj nne, 
a\ec moi madime' which imphcs that the 
(lancing is of x t«riible vigor Over his table 
he 11 given t j tl e broad 
lun which comes within 
easj ran^p of hi9 mtelh 
gence and gall\nt allu 
Bions to the " bean 
&exe — as indeed, all 
Fienchmen aie This 
, man on the low e'it ronnd 
I of the socul ladder '\s 
In the Faubou g Sfl fti Antoina ]^q ji^aj be does iiot 
quielJy eat his dmnei m silence but [ lepares as 
soon as he iits down to talk "la much as to e^t 
and anj thing, tiivial o pasiing lecoraes a 
theme of anunated discussion 

borne jeiis ago a wealthy butcher of the 
name of Dui \1 estabhshed m the oidmaryinl 
infeiioi qnarteia ol Paris laigc lestauiwts i la 
twte, which bear his name They differ from 
otheis in having the food cooked on the fiirnace 
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in the restaurant before tlio eyes of tlie client, 
who is thus enabled to guarantee himself against 
fraud. He is waited on by women, as men entail 
too much expense. Cheapness and cleanliness 
are the leading features. The restaurants are 
well ventilated, gayly ftescoed, and the tables are 
of marble, usually intended for two or four. The 
bill of fare ia handed to the client as soon as he 
is seated, and whatever he orders is marked 
thereon by the waiter. As he passes out, he 
stops at the counter, and pays according to the 
card thus marked. As politeness is found here 
in every class of life, the first act of the French- 
man when he enters this place, or any other 
restaurant, is to raise his hat to the woman of 
the counter, who returns his salutation with nod 
and smile ; and in going out tliere is the same 
exchange of civilities. 

There is another kind of restaurant, frequented 
by the very poor, which is called the crSmerie, 
much inferior to the Duval establishment, with 
but little difference of price. The creamery is 
generally small, badly ventilated, and rather 
dirty. 
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As a rule, all the restaurants are prepared for 
the Friday fast in what the church permits her chil- 
dren to eat. One cannot refrain from smiling at 
what is called a maigre repast, consisting often 




of oysters, a vegetable soup, two kinds of flsh, 
one of which is with uiayonnaise, truffles, a salad 
of eggs, a salad of lettuce and cheese, with wine 
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and coffee. In fidelity to such a dinner every 
Friday there is salvation. Thus the rich man 
who eats it may be saved, and the poor man, 
hungry through labor, and without the means to 
purchase snch delicacies, is lost for consuming 
three ounces of salt pork. In a word, there is 
no fast for the rich, and one that lasts all the 
year round for the poor. 

Of vegetarians from taste there are none, of 
those from necessity few. Lamartine was 
hrought up as a vegetarian bj- his mother, who, 
in order to estrange him the more completely 
from animal food, took him to the abattoirs to 
ace the cattle slaughtered. Until well up in 
his teens he did not touch flesh, but at length 
gave way to the general custom, and ate like his 
fellows ; not, as he alleges, that it was a matter 
of taste, or that he was any better for it, but 
rather out of compliance with the rules of soci- 
ety. Thus we are allowed to infer that a turnip 
furnished the same pleasure and nutiiment to the 
poet as a roasted capon. 

Tolerable food comes within reach of the very 
poor. A paper of freshly fried potatoes, which 
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cabmen are so often seen eating on their stands 
while waiting for customers, costs but one or two 
sous. An Auvergnat — usually a water-carrier 
or charcoal-burner — frequently makes his dinner 
of a piece of Erie cbeese (the best and cheapest 
in the world, as pronounced at the Great Exposi- 
tion of Paris by a committee of mixed nationali- 
ties) at two sous, a bit of garlic at one sou, two 
sous of wine, and a great piece of bread for two 
more ; making a total of seven sous for a repast 
which it would be safe to affirm could not be had 
in any other great city, of a like quality, for a 
like sum. These four articles of food are whole- 
some, contain the essential qualities of nourish- 
ment, and are within the means of the poorest. 
There are few, however, who are forced to make 
a dinner like this every day. The Saint Antoine 
quarter isone of the poorest in the city ; yet, when 
one enter" into its dingy precincts, the nostrils 
are saluted with the savory odor of the pot-au- 
feu, before the dinner hour, on everj' side. After 
the bread — which is eaten In greater quantities 
than in any other country — the soup is the best 
featui-e of the French kitchen. What our poor peo- 
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pie throw away in bones, scraps, and vegetables, 
is converted by them into nourishing soup. The 
wastfi of the American kitchen would be regai-ded 
I)V them as something sinful, and that which is 
'ibindoned to scavengers b^ a ?*ell to lo Ameiican 
fimilj would suffice to njursh t pooi French 
one "Whatever the teeth m II not t,o thiou^h 
bone 01 gristle goeg into the ; ot wJere t is 
boiled for hours ind mtde palatable with those 
heiba ot nhich every Fiench woman his such 
complete knowledge Poi ertj maj foice the 
FienLh housewite to buj the cheap tough meat 
1 ut w th that fnorit« mstmment the atsseroh 
she will oieroome its oldurate te\ture and 
smews an I leduee it to a pulpy tendeme?'! The 
saucepin is hei pimcipal an'^iliary an 1 nothing 
in the wa3 of fle'fh cin re st it 

Oi e of tl e chief aids to economy m the ] t hen 
majbe trace 1 tj the facil tj offercl m biy ng the 
exact quantity required, and no more, of meat or 
vegetables, at any hour of the day or evening, in 
the green-groceries and charcuterie shops found 
in almost every square of Paris. The chareutier 
is provided with pat^s de foie gras, Strasbom^ 
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sauaages, and other ai-tieles ready for the table, 
and prepares chops, truffled meat, game, and 
meat of most kinds for the fire ; when the house- 
wife has but to light her charcoal, and cook her 
repast. If this be not quick enough, she may 
repair to the rotisseur, — found also in every part 
of Palis, — where chickens, ducks, and pheasants 
are always turning on a great epit before a blaz- 
ing charcoal fire, and obtain what she may require 
for immediate consumption. Thus, within a few 
doors, all that is necessary for the preparation of 
a generous repast may be had at once, in quantity 
and qaality to suit, such as charcoal, wine, bread, 
cheese, coffee, nuts, p&t^s, fruits, meats, and 



The poorest class in the United States ia well- 
to-do compared with the poorest in France, yet it 
is not as well fed nor as happy. There isagene- 
ral cheerfulness in this people which strikes the 
foreigner as soon as he enters the country. Race 
and climate have doubtless something to do with 
it, but hygienic nourishment and a sound stomach 
much more. In presence of this fact, one cannot 
help regretting the waste of time and energy of 
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reformers and philanthropists who, to bring about 
man's amelioration with us, are always address- 
ing themselves to his head, to the neglect of his 
stomach. It is an elementary law governing the 
haman system, that the brain and the stomach are 
two neighbors who cannot afford to be at encnity 
any length of time without mutual deterioration, 
and that an improvement in the condition of one 
implies an impi-ovement in the other. Naturally, 
this ABC knowledge is familiar to most people, 
but it does not yet receive the consideration 
which its importance demands. The foundation 
of the Frenchman's happiness is laid in the best 
bread in the world both in taste and nutriment, 
the most nourishing wine, and the best cooking, 
— save in roast beef, in the preparation of which, 
as well as in carving, the English enjoy a superi- 
ority. Besides the quality of the Frenchman's 
food, there is a healthful feature in the usually 
well- ventilated apartments in which it is eaten, 
and another in the jocularity and leisure attending 
the repast. Sloppy coffee and hot biscuits ai-e 
not conductive to gayety ; ice-cold water and thin 
soup peppered to the burning point are not joke- 
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inspiring ; and a pot-pourri of water-reeking 
vegetables is not productive of a humor to set the 
table in a roar, Tiicse, in a word, — to say noth- 
ing of those enemies of the American table, heat 
and haste, — are joy-killers, with sequent dyspep- 

When the Frenchman in a cafe pets two of the 
little slabs of white sugar in his coffee, and the 
remaining two in his pocket, it is not meanness, 
but economy. The four consecrated to the demi- 
tasse are paid for ; and the purchaser may carry 
them home to the canary-bird, present them to 
the children of the concierge as a means of main- 
taining pleasant relations with that person, or 
keep them for eau sucree. Life is not large as in 
the United States, where there is elasticity in the 
incomes. Here they are fixed ; so much a year, 
month, and day. The line about the budget of 
expense is rigid, especially In the case of small 
rentiers, who abound in France, The man of 
three thousand francs a year rides on the top of 
the omnibus for three sous ; reads the papers in 
one of the small reading-rooms for four sous ; 
smokes one or two sous' worth of Caporal to- 
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bacco a day, in a pipe ; goes to tlie tlieatre once 
a week for three to five francs, and to tlie cafe 
chantant once or twice, where his consommation 
costa him ten sous each time ; he eats two-fraoc 
dinners, followed by that indispensable black 
coffee for sis sous, with one or two sous gratuity, 
at one of the second-class cafes. The chief pait 
of his time he sti'olls on the boulevards, looking 
in at the windows or the people, — never failing 
under any circiimstaaees to admire a pretty wo- 
man, — and in sitting in the public gardens, all 
of which is gratuitous pleasure- The man of five 
thousand francs enlarges this programme ; but 
the bachelor of twelve thousand wants' for noth- 
ing. This sum means a snug little apartment of 
two rooms on a street running to one of the 
favorite houlevai'dS; with paUssandre furniture, 
each room under tile glamour of one color, — pale 
rose, sunset beams, azure sky- or what not ; some 
good books, a few fine engravings, perhaps a 
moderately good oil picture, a. bit of bric-ii-brac 
in the way of bronze and porcelain ; a breakfast 
of three or four francs, and a dinner of five to 
ten francs, at the Cnfifs Rfclie, Vochette, or the 
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clab ; cabs, theatres, Boia de Boiilogue, and kid 
gloves at discretion. Tiiis is the definition o! 
twelve Eboiisand fraucs, for a bachelor. Twenty- 
five thousand, for a bacbeloi', is an apartment in 
the BoiileTai-d Maleslierlie, an second, with a 
eooli and a man-sei-vant, a hOTse and coupS, a 
box at the French Opera, breakfasts athonse, and 
dinners at the Imperial or .lockey Clnb; the 
dwelling consisting of five rooms, with objects of 
art, one or two of sontevalne. Fifty thousand 
represents an apartment au premier, with horses, 
caiTJages, valet, footman, cordon hleu, a wine- 
cellar, a box at the Italian Opera, dinners at 
home with friends to eat them, the usnal art bib- 
elots, a small gallerj' of paintii^, and a good 
libi'ary ; every thing that man requires in bache- 
lorhood. If any of these single men were 
doubled with a wife, the expenses would be 
ti'ebled, perhaps more, ^ the wants of women 
being an unknown quantity. The man of fifty 
thousand would have to live, at least, like him 
of twenty-five, and he in turn like him of ten 
thousand ; which, according to Frenchmen, is 
the explanation and the justification of the 
dowiy system which prevails in France. 
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In the way of private fortune, the lowest roand 
of tie ladder is reached when he who has fifteen 
hundred francs a y^^i" signs himself rentier, and 
lives on it. These poor rich men are found in 
the old-fashioned pensions of the Batignolles, in 
the vicinity of the Jardin dea Plaotes, and out- 
side the baniere, where they pay from ninety to 
a hundred francs ft month for board and lodging, 
botl of a mes^^ description. They are gener- 
allj eld ly people whose principal happiness 
en t n sitting on those benches provided by 
a p ental government everywhere on the boule- 
va Is and in the public gardens. They are snb- 
e I to the "Petit Journal," — one son, — 
wh the carefully follow the story of unparal- 
leled lo e and deep-dyed murder carried on for 
months n small instalments. In the public 
s 1 a es and the interior strips of park on some 
of the loulevards, tJiey patronize the open-air 
1 -fo m nccs of the cunning jtiggler aud the 
spangled tumbler. They are rarely seen out of 
their own quarter, and theh- life is a round of 
vegetation. " Charivari " gives a sketch of two 
of these seedy old creatures sunning themselves 
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on one of the hospitable benches of the Bati- 
gnolles. One, striving to impress the other with 
his importfince, saya, — ' 

" The great geiiernl spoke to me at the review 
of the ti-oops." 

" Is it possible ! What did he say to you? " 

" He said — he siid — ihem, ' Get out of the 
way, imbecile.' " 

As a rule, e\en man \nd woman in France 
understands something about cookmg Maiij m 
America know how it ought to be done, but here 
they know how to do it Thcie iif imatear 
cooks who sometimes vie with the piofcssional 
cooks in preparing a good dmnei Alevandie 
Dumas, the elder, took more pride in the produc- 
tion of some of his pet dishes than of the 
"Count of Mont« Cristo;" and has been 
known, when the conversation turned upon his 
novels, to direct it obstinately to the culinary 
channel, sayii^, "Laissons tout cela de c6te, et 
dites-moi plut&t des nouvelles de ce ragoiit que 
j'ai fait." There are few Fi-enelimen, who, in 
case of necessity, woiilcl not be able to cook 
their own dinner. The French women enjoy the 
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same facility in the preparation of food tliat ttiey 
do in makii^ robes and iiats. Tliey may not 
exercise their faculties in these directions from 




being in a condition of life which enables them 
to employ others ; but the latent capacity is 
there, like a second nature. 
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In the summci time it i^ bb.e desire of every 
Piiiai^n to dine m the ojen ah'; and between 
sl^. and 'ie^en in the evenina the garden restau- 
rants of the citj aie tull of clients. In the envi- 
rons the restamants bj border of lake and 
stieim ptesent an equally animated appearance 
wtU into the night and here, in cleverly ar- 
ringed bo&qaets in gioves or under vine-clad 
lattice woik, the Parisian? M^aciously dine. For 
the time the occupation of the city is forgotten : 
there is but one thing in the world to be done ; 
and it is to eat, drinli, and be merry. The 
mustache-pointed, waist-pressed soldier fights 
his battles over again ; and the old bald-headed 
gallant, such as Gavami loved to draw, tells of 
the desperate raids he made in the heart of 
woman in his younger days. One Gallic Werther 
murmurs a page or two of his romantic past, 
while another rhapsodizes over the present. 
Octave warmly pleads his cause over the table, 
and the sportive maiden confesses that she loves 
him. It is a im'sl Babel and one of Watteau's 
pictures thrown together, with a running accom- 
paniment of clattering forks and clinking glasses ; 
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and, over all, intermittent erics of "Garden," 
witli i-esponsive shouts of " Le voilii, le voilii — 
a riostant mSmo," 

For those of adequate means the restaurants 
embowered in the park of Vincenaea, or the well- 
known Madrid in the heart of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, offer great attractions. Here come the 
winter and fall clients of the Cafii Anglais and 
the Ti'ois Freres, and seat themselves, at a late 
dining hour, in a brilliantly lighted bower, where 
the eai- is pleased with trickling focintains, and 
the eye with sofl^globed lights shining down on 
graceful statues relieved on niglit-green back- 
grounds. This is the spot preferred by the prin- 
cesse de la rampe with her following of foolish 
swells, where she ordei-s the lobster and cham- 
pagne style of dinner, which her admirers count 
it a privilege to pay for. Here, with a glass 
of the Eheims nectar in her haud, she pro- 
nounces mots which sparkle before the mental 
vision of her audience with pyrotechnic bright- 
ness, and sings the music of Offenbach with a 
grimace and gesture which set the table in a 
roar. The princess is rated irresistible. Will 
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her higliuess he crowned with flowers? Will 
she be raised on a pedestal? Will she take 
another glass of champagne? Singular ques- 
tion the last ! Was she ever known to refuse? 
"H fait toujours sot/ chez moi — Tersez, mes 
enfants," Beuversante t ' Will the princess sing 
that divine song again? The bis runs around 
the table, and her highness deigns when the 
performance is received with renewed applause. 
"Vive la princesse!" Will she sit on a sul- 
tanic throne with a crowd of worshippers at its 
base? Will she take another piece of lobster? 
She deigns, for " ilfait toujours /aim chez elle," 
And all this is garnished with inimitable ges- 
tores of hand and foot, in the manner of the 
Duchess of Gerolstein. 

To cool heads the dinner with the princess 
is somewhat threadbare, having already been 
served in theatres and journals ; but the foolish 
swells do not have cool heads, and the farce goes 
on withont abatement the summer through. 

The bucolic restaurant of Jules the student 
and Leontino the shop-girl in its simplicity is 
very different from the magnihcence of the Ma- 
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drid. A eoarae cloth, but wliite as snow, covers 
their rustic table ; the sonp is of the old pot- 
an-feu kind, which wUl never go out of fashion 
as long as there are healthy palates to appreci- 
ate it ; a tender radish or two, a good Chateau- 
briand, " lez-z-z haricots verts," as the facetious 
call them ; Brie cheese, a tottle or two of fair 
Bordeaux, coffee, the petit verre, and these 
two dine,! as Jules puts it, like a pope. The 
enjoyment of a Ti-ois Freres dinner is not supe- 
rior to this simple repast, for Jules andL^on- 
tine eat with an appetite. Under the pleasing 
stimulant of food and wine, Jules, of course, 
does not neglect such an occasion to inform 
Leontine, perhaps for the hundredth time, and 
in a dozen different forms, of his undying love, 
which the reciprocative Leontine prizes as much 
as the dinner, and this is saying ranch. The 
running fire of tender babble is long sustained ; 
and, when she aaks who loves Titine, the ques- 
tion draws the iire of a volley of declai'ations 
from the ever-ready Jules, "Pasvrai." Soft, 
sinless GraJlio oaths attest to the truth. How 
much does he love her? "Tout ploin — tout 
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plcin. F.t toi done, Titine?" — "Ah! je t'aiine 
bieii, va." And, when the fair and fond Titine 
is asked if ahe will ever cease to love her Juies, 
it elicits the grand "Jamais," repeated like an 
echo. 

To a third party there may be tii-esome repe- 
tition in this scene, if heard more than once ; 
but to this tender twain it is always ft'esh, and 
palpitating with interest. In these moments of 
prandial expansion, to her lover's eyes Leontine 
is, of course, a goddess incarnate with grace and 
beauty ; and, to her, Jules is something Olym- 
pian, with an aureole about his head. After 
the repast thei'e is reclining on the grass, where 
L^ontine sits with that lovely masculine head in 
her lap, fondling with the hair; or there is 
lounging through the forest, where the twain 
gather flowers, and where the griactte pulls off 
the petals of the marguerite, accompanied with 
the sacramental words, "It m'aime un pen, 
beaucoup, passionnement, pas du tout," to as- 
sure herself of Jules's eternal affection. Or 
Jules taices out bis brier pipe and tobacco 
pouch, — worked by the lovely hands of the only 
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woman in the world, ~ and. whiffs at the Capo- 
ral, while perhaps the naughty Leontine does 
the same with a cigarette, to place herself 9. 
la hauteur do la situation, as they leisurely 
lounge together, forgetful of every thing in this 
busy world but themselves. 

Their gayety is apt to take the form of song ; 
and tf reined with sentiment, the old, old story, 
as told for the people by one of them, their 
most gifted poet Ber^nger, is sung with a fine 
esi tension ot thit ■ftit and pathos which the 
6onj,btei knew so well to mingle together. If 
theio aie two oi thiee LSontines and as many 
Jules 1 li\ehet gajety rules the hour. Then 
the note? of Oflcnl ach and Herv4 are wafted 
through the trees wilh chorus of voice and clink 
of glass Kmg Blague presides. A hlagueiir 
snatches up a walkmg =itick, in guise of a guitar, 
ind twangs imaginiiy strings under Active win- 
dow in 1 uile'sq le sLrenade. Another, with 
goblet of Mepliiitopheles in outstretched hand 
and euiious grimace caricatures the "Veau 
d Or Nothing is sacred ; and the " Mar- 
bellaiiie, nith its soul stirring spirit, is turned 
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into iiduule with imitation of dinin leli tins \n 1 
joatuies of dium-majoi 
tb, it would moi e the 
mo^t meliiichulj in in to 
mirth rmmpetH aie 
cieated out of fir Id atallii, 
and the ra-ta-tah la given 
in imitation of the pet 
trumpeters of his late 
I majesty, the insti-uments 
' to one side, and elevated 
after the manner of the 

bmiesque. 

The compatriots of Jules and LSontine are the 
inheritors of savory food and toothsome wine. 
For several hundred years they have heeu the 
leading gastronomers. The glories of the 
kitchen passed from Eome to France ; and, 
although the eagle may now be down, the spit is 
stiU aloft. The person who handled this emblem 
of his oiBce two hundred years ago was an 
authority that might not be disputed with im- 
punity. Under Louis XIV. was developed that 
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punctilious honov wliicli led Vatel to fall on his 
suicidal aviorA lilie ■ a Roman of the olden time. 
Mme. de Sevigne t«lls how the failure of the fish 
drove him to his chamber, where he spitted him- 
self like a turkey, and thus embalms the memory 
of the kitchen Cato in history for all time. 

In the times of the Regency and Louis XV., 
he who created a new dish deserved well of his 
country, and the genius of invention waa nnceas- 
ii^ly at work in the kitchen. Dandies and 
fashionable women entered the lists with the 
professional man in white, and cndgellecl their 
brains to invent sauces, as men now do to invent 
labor-saving machines. 

These were what the man in white would call 
the good old times, when a cordon bleu kept his 
carriage, and his society was eoui'ted by princes 
of the blood ; when men lived to eat, and dining 
out was a profession ; but he must admit, how- 
ever good these times were for him, they were 
bad for the stat«, and that whenever he reached 
his apotheosis, in Rome, Athens, or Alexandria, 
it was the mark of the decadence of the nation. 
This fact is hot as pleasant to swallow as one of 
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his succulent dishes ; but it is well for Monsieur 
le Cuisinier to talte and digest it, in order better 
to understand his mission, which should limit 
itself to the hygienic, and to the rejection of the 
superfluous and the artificial. He eanuot evade 
the responsibility : he is to some extent account- 
able for the downfall of nations. With his 
seductive plciis and wines he helped on the road 
to ruin the frail Egyptians and sybaaitic G-reelts, 
and destroyed the stern virtues of Eoman war- 
riors. At his inspiration Alexander committed 
tbe follies of the table in the guise of Mercury 
or Jupiter, and Mark Antony arrayed himself 
in the sparse garments of Bacchus, and revelled 
in the pleasures of the god whom he por- 
trayed, in a theatre of Athens, before a public 
audience. At his prompting, Cleopati-a, in 
shameless paucity of dress, presided at extrava- 
gant feasts, destroyed the idea of royal virtue in 
the public mind, and softened the heads of great 
Eoman conquerors. The man in white, like an 
evil genius, ivas in at the death of the Baby- 
lonians, and of the dissolute inhabitants of 
Ephesus and Antioch. He is esi>ecia!ly open to 
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he part he plaj-ed in the feasts of the 
Roman decadence, where the greatest men of the 
time fell into drnnkennesa and gluttony ; and one 
cannot help thinldi^ that in Hades these Lucul- 
lua feasts must lie heavy on the conscience of 
him who was the presiding genius of the terrible 
degringotade. The Egj-ptian cook, under similar 
circumstances, may find a grain of comfort in 
the fact, that, previous to the extravagant repasts 
to which he administered, he caused a small 
coffin, containing an ivory skeleton, to be carried 
aiwund, and shown to each guest, signifying, 
" Ton will one day be like this: enjoy yourself 
while you may." Thus grave admonition was 
implied in this lugubrious exhibition ; but the 
Roman cook let his people go to their doom with- 
out a single warning. 

Under the Second Empire there was possibly a 
tendency in Paris to follow in the footsteps of 
old Rome. Natural and factitious forces con- 
spired to create wealth, prodigality prevailed, 
and virile, intellectual life was in danger of 
being destroyed in the material. The kitchen 
man of Regency days had made his appearance. 
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and was beginning to mal e the plat-> < f noieat 
days. But the wai and the dj-nnstic o\erthrow 
arrested the movement in fhi?( direction ; and 
Fails, riant, reckless and reehng, has been 
sobered by misfortune, and the healthful disci- 
pline of a new era. A long carnival has been 
gone through with ; and" now, doubtless, lost 
forces will be recovered, at least for a time, in 
the Lenten season of republicanism. 
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A DAY WITH XHE PAINTERS. 

The stiidio of X -was at the upper end of 

the Luxembourg Garden ; the walls were of that 
bluish gi'ay affectloned by moat painters, and the 




light was broad and soft. With him were two 
women-modela, one of whom liad been posing. 
They were both drsssed ; one was just completing 
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her toilet. The easel bore an unfinished pictui-e 
of Pelagia in an attitude of meditation nnder an 
olive-tree. The painter, serious and humorous 
by tarns, like most Frenchmen, explained bis 
subject in characteristic speech. 

"As you are doubtless aware," said he, 
"Pelagia was a celebrated actress in Antioch, 
tiiown as the Pearl, who turned the heads of 
many foolish young men, as well as those of some 
old wise .ones ; in a woi-d, the Schneider of Anti- 
och theatricals. In the midst of her gay life and 
mundane triumphs, she hears a sermon by Bishop 
Gregorius, a celebrated preacher, whose elo- 
quence brings about her conversion. In my 
picture I eudeavor to seize the moment when the 
change of heart begins. As you see, she seeks 
solitude, and is reclining under an olive-tree in a 
posture of melancholy reflection. To bring ont 
the traits of Pelagia, I employ two models, one 
for the face and the other for the figure. As you 
have been in Palestine, please tell me if my olivc- 
Iree is after nature." 

As I had often sat under the old olive-trees of 
the Garden of Gethsemane and the Valley of 
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Jehoshaphat, under which Pelagia had also 
doubtless many times reclined, I was able to give 
a fair idea of their appearance. This elicited 
serious discussion from him for five or ten min- 
utes ; when, turning to the models, who were on 
the point of going, he said, — 

" Conduct yourselves wisely, my dear Pelagias, 
and you will be happy. Recollect that you are 
now butterfly saints who have emerged from the 
chrysalis of theatrical depravity which once 
existed in the festive town of Antioch. I shall 
expect yoti at your respective hours to-morrow ; 
let no pleasure-junketing interfere with your 
appointment." 

After the departure of the young women, the 
painter went with me to an atelier on the other 
side of the Seine, where students drew from the 
model in classes, and on the way spoko of the 
theory of judging of the appearance of men after 
their work, and by way of illustration, to show 
that there was no foundation for the theory, 
referred to Gerome. Hia older works, the " Gla- 
diateura," the " Mort de Wsar," and " Phryne 
devant le Tribunal," as well as one of his later, 
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" Cleopati-e," suggested a pagan taste^ and his 
genre pictures, lUie the "Duel aprfia leBal," 
indicated a mundane dramatic character, lij a 
word, lire work exliibited a certain sublimated 
materialism whicli would lead one to expect in 
him a Parisianized Oriental, full of sensuous 
tastes ; when, in point of fact, he was a slight, 
pale man, with large, melancholy brown eyes, 
and features of perfect parity of outline, — a 
chastened spirit, one would say, full of charitj' 
to all mankind ; a monk of the studio, working 
sadly hut steadfastly in expiation of the sins of 
others, Meisaonier, seen through works like the 
"Attente," the "Lecture chez Diderot," the 
" Capitaine," the " Coi'ps de Gai'de," suggested 
a solitaiy artist in artistic apparel living in 
Bohemia, who disliked the Philistine spii'it of to- 
day, and systematically shut himself in the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and who, with a 
horror of the tastes and habits of the boui^eoisie, 
lived in regions unknown to it, — a lonely, pictiur- 
esque man in sack coat and slouch hat. Meisso- 
nier in reality was a dapper, red-faced man, who 
wore the shini^t of silk hats, and resembled more 
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than aoy thiug else that boiu'geois from whom 
he fled as from the wrath U> come. In the worka 
of Bongnereau there was a poetical sadness which 
indicated a pale student of nature ; while in the 
flesh he was a jolly, red-cheeked, plump little 
man, full of gayety, — especially pleased with 
Americans because they bought his pietm-es. 
There was none of the grotesque humor of Gus- 
tave Dora's drawings in his face nor his manner, 
and he might be taken for almost any one hut a 
painter. That consiimmate master of drawing 
who delighted in painting Ai-ab scenes — Boulan- 
ger — presented nothing in his appearance either 
for or against tlie probability of the authorship 
of his work : he was a thin, sallow-faced httle 
man, of pleasant expression, and a head entirely 
bald with the exception of three stiff little sprouts 
of hair, which were always wide awake and un- 
yielding. Lefebvre, as regarded the identification 
of personality with work, occupied the same 
neutral gi'ound, — a youngish man, qnick and de- 
cided in speech and movement, with large blue 
eyes, and slightly bald ; all of which had nothing 
to do with big exquisite manner of painting wo- 
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man's form. There waa one, however, Tvho 
looked exactly like his work, namely, Cabaael ; 
by exception, to prove the rule against the theory, 
a stately, courteous man, with hair and beard 
almost white, and, in striking contrast to them, 
dark eyes and eyebrows. Most of bis personal 
characteristics were found in his pictures. In his 
work of the " Naissance de V^nus " there was 
elegance, purity, and beauty of lines and model- 
ling, and that sorabreness in coloring which he 
always employed ; the purity almost attained to 
coldness. His portraits were posed in a grand 
way, elegantly draped. These qualities were all 
singularly like the man. 

Our arrival at the atelier cut short further dis- 
cussion of the subject ; and we mounted a well- 
worn stairway of one of the old-fashioned houses 
alongside the Seine, to one of the upper stories. 

About twenty students were here collected, 
awaiting the anival of the person who was to 
pose. A glowing stove made the place excessive- 
ly warm, with a view to the comfort of the 
expected model. As it was customary to admit 
only painters, Xi advised me not to intimate 
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that I did not belong to the priesthood of art, as 
painters, and especially models, disliked the 
presence of Philistiaea — laymen being thus 
designated in the language of the atelier. 

Presently the model arrived, — a bright, hand- 
some brunette of nineteen or twenty. There 
waa a demonstration of welcome ft'om the paint- 
ers, the door was locked, and she proceeded in a 
business-like fashion to prepare for work. When 
ready, she mounted a platform about two feet 
high, where she fell under a lofty, broad side-light. 
Two of the more advanced painters, who acted 
as a committee of aiTangementa, placed her in a 
position. This being the first pose, there was 
discussion about tlie posture to be assumed. 
Several times the two placed ber, and then retired 
a few yards to obser^-e the effect, remarking as 
they did so, " Don't hold the arm so stiff," " In- 
cline the head a trifle," and what not, accom- 
panied with painter's pantomime, such aa slowly 
sawing the head, shutting out portions with the 
intercepted hand, and massing the effects with 
half-closed eyes. The fourth trial proved to be a 
success, at which a phrase of general satisfaction 
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was expressed. The two, enjoiuing her not to 
budge, with the others got behind their easels, 
and went to work, some taking off their coats. 
One modelled in clay : with this exception all 
held crayons. All the faces turned earnestly 
toward the CEinvas, the clay, and the model, and 
not a sign of dawdling or frivolity was to be seen. 
To them tlie woman was a statue. Nothing was 
recc^nized here but art: it took the form of 
worship, and he who looked with other ej-es than 
those of an artist was accounted aaerilegious. 
Thus the public opinion of the atelier made them 
all artists; and, iftheai-tfeeling was not possessed, 
it was assumed. 

Alter a time the silence was broken by her 
requesting some one to heat up the stove as she 
was cold, which brought out one or two ejacula- 
tions, and a murmur that we were alresidy in the 
interior of Africa; to which she retorted that 
they would not think so if they were in her place. 
Another long silence was inteiTupted by her ask- 
ing the time, at which one of the elders remarked, 
" Not yet, mademoiselle." Again, in a few 
minutes she said she was sure the time must he 
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up. " It ia, my cbild, answeiPil the same 
elder: "repose yourself.' She left the atmd, 
drew a mantle about her, lud took a seit by tlie 
stove with a sense of relief She was obhged to 
look out for herself in regard to the time of pos- 
ing, as the painters were usually so absorbed as 
to forget it. 

The repose of the model brought with it a con- 
trast to the previous sileuce. There was a gen- 
eral buzz, and lighting of pipes and cigarettes. 
Two or three compliments were addressed to the 
model for her excellent posing ; native gallantry 
ci'opped out, and two or three told her she was 
an angel or a duchess, to which she replied in 
that spirit of raillery with which these things 
were uttered. Tiiis was an illustration of French 
character, — fond of work, and equally fond of 
play. 

I approached the mode! as she sat by the stove, 
and entered into conversation with her, when I 
learned that she had another occupatiun, that of 
artificial flower maker, by which she earned three 
francs a day. Posturing was naturally more 
profitable ; she received five fVanes for the two 
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hours and a half to three hours she remained in 
the atelier, during which she posed about two 
hours, the remainder being taken up in rests. 
The times of repose she called her eratr'aclea. 
Believing me to be a painter, she called my 
attention, in a simple, natural way, to the round- 
ness of her arm, the testure and color of the 
skin, and the cin-ved lines of her shoulder. She 
went on to say in a manner purely profes- 
sional, —- 

" My arms and shoulders arc my best points, 
and I occasionally pose for them ; I like it mnch 
better than posing for the whole figure." 

At length the painter iu authority told her it 
was time to resume the pose, and before s 
on the platform she looked at his watch, 
was posing for Cynthia, who cast the sh( 
Endymion into a deep sleep in order to kiss him. 
One of the painters having acquainted her with 
the mythological story of the artful stealing of 
the osculation, she observed that she paid vei-y 
little attention to such nonsense, — besides, one 
could not believe more than half these painters 
said about such things. Then she fell cleverly 
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into the posture, guided, by & few directions. As 
they proposed to work on the face, she was in- 
structed to wear a pleased expression. Cynthia 
was taken at the moment she is advancing toward 
the sleeping Endymion to snatch the kiss, coy, 
and yet impelled by sweet temptation, 

" Try, my chUd," said the man in authority, 
"to imagine that the yonng man you love is 
lying asleep before you, with his pockets full 
of bank-note=i." 

This had the desued effeet: the model could 
not help laughing, and the traces of it remained 
some time on hei fj.ce All fell to work again, 
and silence nas supreme, as each tried to trans- 
fer Cynthia's liappy face to canvas. Once in a 
while, when, through lassitude or forgetfulnese, 
she modified the posture, papa — the elder painter 
— said to her sharply, " Mademoiselle, pay 
attention; " which showed that, however much 
license was allowed during the rests, rigid disci- 
pline was exacted in time of work. 

When she got through, she made her toilet in 
the same business-like way that she hati unmade 
it. She asked for a looking-glass to compl'^te 
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it, but the article could not at once t>e found. 
^' "What savages ! " said she ; " twenty men, and 
not one mirror I But I am not suiprised at it : 
you are such monsters yoa are afraid to look at 
yourselves." As Frenchmen like to be called 
monsters by the women, this was taken as a 
general compliment. At lengtb a cracked minor 
— poetically styled starred — was produced, be- 
fore which she smoothed out her plumage like a 
bii-d in the sunshine. Her attire was simple : a 
sombre- colored little hat, black alpaca robe, dark 
brown mantle, closely fitting gloves and boots, 
and a parasol in hand, com[)rised her costume. 
Equipped, she had the demeanor of a rosiere of 
NanteiTe, or a convent girl. The five-franc 
piece wae handed to her enveloped in paper, a 
mark of delicacy. After making an appointment 
for another day, she passed out with a modest, 
quiet air, amidst a general choras of adieus. 

The painters soon followed the model, except 
three who remained behind to select other models, 

X was one of these, which permitted me a!so 

to remain. The tiio discussed the defects, as 
well as the points, in the flow.erist who had just 
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left, after which it was decided that anotlier 
model was necessary to complete their Cynthia. 
They also expressed a desire to have a man to 
pose for Samson ; and, as they were talking abont 
it, such a one, amongst others, presented himself. 
He said that he had achieved success as John the 
Baptist and Ajax ; he averred that he was even 
strong enongh to do the LaocoiSn. He was re- 
quested to strip, which he did with despatch. 
He was a man of extreme masculine develop- 
ment, looking iilce a prize-flghter of the heavy 
weights. He was placed in several postures which 
brought out the muscles Iilce cords ; and whilst 
going through these attitudes he called attention 
to Ids points ; "There is a leg for j'on, messieurs, 
— strong enough to support the fa9ade of the 
Madeleine. And this breast, — you might break 
stones on it. I beg you to examine the arm, a 
bundle of ropes twisted together — qnoi! " 

The Ajas was going on in this strain, when he 
was interrupted by one of the painters, who told 
him he had too ranch of one thing. On his ask- 
ing what that was, he was informed that it was 
tongue. 
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" That is a bad. foot you liave there, my 
friend," remarked a painter. 

"There is nothing the matter with it, mon- 
sieur." 

" One of the bones is gone. How did you 
lose it ? " 

" What an eye monsieur has ! A surgeon took 
it out after an accident." 

It required a practised eye to note this slight 
malformation ; but these painters, trained in anat- 
omy like surgeons, were not long in discovering 
it. As soon as the model learned that lie was to 
be engaged to pose for Samson, he said that he 
had done it before, and with remarkable success. 
Showing his brawny arms, he asked if they did 
not also waiit something else ; he was up to the 
requirements of the Fighting Gladiator, or any 
thing in that line, I ventured to inquire which 
gladiator ; and he replied, as one who recited an 
often-told tale, — 

" Ho of the Louvre, a pugilist : antique, brown 
with ^e ; attitude leaning forward ; left hand 
raised on guard, right hand thrown out back 
ready to strike a side-blow ; right leg bent ; 
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; line from the head to the, toe of left 
foot ; muscles viriclly revealed in intense devel- 
opment; a, wonderful petrifaction, as if he bad 
been smitten to stone at the instant of striking." 

"How well lie describes it," I observed to my 
companion. 

" Yes : he is repeating the catalogue.'' After 
the departure of the strong man, other models 
made their appearance, men and women; but 
most of them went away without securing an en- 
The chief aim of the committee- 
1 with the business was, to find models 
ding characteristic, —a laughing 
man, a fierce one, a noble one ; a sad woman, a 
gay one ; and so on. Naturally, a prime object 
of pursuit was the beautiful woman, concerning 
whom opinions differed somewhat, but the most 
general one was that she possessed abundant 
hair, golden or warmly-tint«d light brown ; a 
rather small head, low forehead, eyebrows deli- 
cately arched ; eyes a Jleur de tete, contrary to the 
idea of the ancients, who put them deep in the 
head ; that oval outline of face which has been 
classic from all time ; legs long, and a waist con- 
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sequently short. She waa a woman of cliaste 
eymoietiy, the reverse of the massive woman of 
the old Flemish painters. It waa held in the 
atelier, that fat destroyed tlie line of beauty, and 
robbed color of ita delicate transparency, and 
was, in a word, the great enemy of the beantifal 
woman. The Grecian nose, describing a straight 
line to the top of the forehead, waa regarded as 
an affectation, and therefore to be cast ont of the 
temple of art aa something pernicions, in obedi- 
ence to that axiom that notlilng is beautiful but 
the true. 

In the examination of the models, there was 
discussion concerning the poising or balancing of 
the flgore, the rule being that the head should be 
directly over the foot on which the body rests, 
and that in whatever direction the head turned 
the weighted foot should follow. Compliance 
with this rule brought the figure into the most 
natural position. If the head was thrown back 
to look up, the foot was moved back to conserve 
the equilibrium ; and as the head waa thrust for- 
ward there was the coi-responding movement of 
the resting foot. The head waa never to be 
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tiirnecl without a cori-espoiiding Uiovement of the 
body ; the turn beginmng at the neck, and descend- 
ing to the waist. The head was not to be thrown 
back except to look up. The license in the nae 
of arms and legs was greater, j'et subject to cer- 
tain formulas. The hand in any ordinary action 
was not to reach higher than the head, the fist 
higher than the shoulder, the foot higher than 
the knee ; and in the tranquil pose the space be- 
tween the feet should not exceed one foot. The 
sympathetic action of the body with the leading 
moYement was never to be lost sight of; an arm 
is raised, and all that side of the body exhibit 
the same tendency, even to the heel which rises 
fi'om the floor. 

The key to art in the matter of posing was to 
have the model well poised ; for it was held, that, 
unless there was solidity in the pose, it was un- 
natural. Hence the oft-repeated question to the 
model, " Do you feel easy?" and, to satisfy by 
comparison, the model was occasionally requested 
to take her own natural position, and say whether 
she felt as comfortable in the other as this one. 
Those who arranged the pose also put themselves 
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ill the same attitude, to discover if there was any 
constraint In it, and then changed it to others, to 
arrive at the poise by comparison, as in the case 
of the niodel. Without familiarity with the pose 
on the part of the model, it was impossible to 
get that naivete of movement indispensable in a 
true lYork of art. The affectation which came 
from constrained position was what was most to 
be avoided ; and the aim always in view was, not 
to show science in art, but nature. According 
to these painters, the grace and nobility of ex- 
pression in the work of the ancients came to 
them, in great part, IVom simplicity of pose. 
Exaggeration of movement was something fraught 
with evil to art ; and the ateliers where it was 
practised were referred to as the gymnasiums of 
contortionists, the racks of tortured models, and 
the homes of body-wrigglers and face-twistera. 

The workers in thia atelier were opposed to the 
representation of he^htened, heroic action, des- 
ignated by them as extravagant and melodra- 
matic ; and in this I think that French painters 
generally share their idea. The tendency of art 
to-day is toward pictures which represent repose 
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The age is not militant but peaceful no cmhzed 
people would now wagt, a thiiti jeiib war The 
senses are becoming more lefined ind scenes of 
violence more revoltiag and the genenl de&ue 
of comfort, and a Ufe free ftom perils anl shocks 
is finding its way into the picture^ Hen e the 
fashion of what aie cilled f i want of a bcttei 
name, genre pictuies with the pe'*ceful led hi ed 
warriors of Meissoniei and the lazj poetical fig 
nres of G^rome. Painters gmded h\ the spirit 
of the age, select subjects from modern life that 
are not of a hari'owing character, — those that 
tell of gentle emotions and amiable sentiments, 
and little domestic scenes, such as the " B^nc- 
dicit^," the " Priere ; " and the " Bibliotheque " 
of Edouard Fr^re ; the "Sceurs cle Charity," the 
" Pharmacie," the " Toilette," and the"Conso- 
lation " of Madame Henriette Brown ; and the 
views of luxurious life of Toulmouche and Tissot. 
The picture-buyers are in a great measui-e re- 
sponsible for the genre picture, for the painter 
forms himself afler their taste. Two hundred 
years ago only rich lords and powerftil princes 
could own pictures. Now there ia general culti- 
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vation, and a desire to possess, under the restric- 
tion of certain limits in the way of price. Be- 
sides, apartments are small, which imposes limita- 
tion in space as weil as in money, and historical 
pictures can only find a place in a public gallery. 
Thus money, space, and the general taste, ai'e 
against the follower of Paul Delaroche. The 
time ia past, at least for years to come, for paint- 
ing such pictures as the " Eadeaa de la Meduse " 
of G&ricaiilt, and the " Martyre de Saint Sjm- 
phorien" of Ingres; for neither the taste of the 
public nor the genius of the painters runs in this 
direction. The high horse of art has been rid- 
den so hai-d as to be run to death, and the medi- 
ocrities who have been astride of him during the 
last few years hastened the demise. This one, 
like Pegasus, must be mounted by one who knows 
how ; otherwise he is soon overtaken with igno- 
minious limp and disastrous fall. Historical art, 
in a word, is like ti-agedy, which must be inter- 
preted by genius ; in the hands of mediocrity it 
falla into that ridicule from which it is separated 
by only a single step. 

The genre pictm-e has been popularized in 
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some measure by tiie excess of work in the old 
field. From gladiators fighting and dying, 
church subjects from the Holy Family through 
all the saints, battles full of carnage, agony, and 
death, the mind now turns away with a sense of 
relief, to the contemplation of the actual and 
comparatively tranquil scenes of to-day, Eich- 
ard Coeur de Lion laying open the head of a 
Saracen with his teiTible battle-ase does not 
possess half the interest of a couple of lovers 
under the trysting tree. Ajax defying the light- 
ning is not nearly as engaging aa a couple of 
chubby, joyous children in the midst of a flock 
of poultry. The amateur remorselessly turns 
away from Csesar agonizing under the stroke of 
Brutus, to dwell on Belinda reading a declaration 
from her beloved. Togas, sandals, and Olym- 
pian games have had their day, as well as the 
after-coming doublet and hose, flounce and mifle. 
The amateur will no longer look at the ancient 
Bayard defending a bridge single-handed against 
hiuKlreds ; but Bayard of the nineteenth century, 
uttering his glib and gallant speech in a boudoir, 
occupies him for half an hour. He is surfeited 
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■with tlie flash of sworda, tired of majestic Jupi- 
tera and weeping Didos, but ia quickly absorbed 
in a child tending geese or a tatterdemalion 
riding a donkey. The picture which he likes is 
hard to fix with a definition. Every other de- 
pai-tment of painting save this haa a name which 
interprets clearly what it is. Thus historical, 
battle, religious, animal, marine, landscape, and 
still-life pictures have names which leave no 
doubt aa to what they are ; but genre is a vague 
designation, which covers a wide field of subjects, 
— something purely conventional, meaning any 
thing from a man to an infant, or a camel to a 
mouse. In a desire to arrive at a closer defini- 
tion, the genre is called by some an easel picture, 
which ia perhaps the nearest approach that can 
be made to a classification. It is a small canvas 
which tells a simple story that almost every one 
can understand, and this best suits an unheroic 
age. 

The painters in the school alongside the Seine 
were affected by the vogue, as well as the ama- 
teurs who linger about Goupil's gallery, and ex- 
hibited little ambition to walls in the footsteps o" 
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Ingres and Eugene Delacroix in tlie regions of 
high art, but showed a marked tendency to foHow 
in the field of those masters who were reaping 
harvests in the production of easel pictures. 

There ai-e many who think that the present 
fashion Is injurious to art, and that the masters 
who confine themselves to tlie production of eaael 
pictures are like composers of music who com- 
pose only prettj- ballads and waltzes to the 
neglect of grand operas ; that the grand group- 
ing of the lai^e picture re(iuii-es the esereise of 
the highest faculty of the painter — that ot crea 
tion ; and tliat the restricted use of his lessei 
faculties in the production of sinili simple sub 
jects dwarfs his power. Those who fi^or the 
present movement derisively ifHx the woid 
romantic to the \ cture^ of such as Gros, who 
to-day would be a g ant le^hing held ^nd 
shoulders above contem^ ranfois paintei? And 
they who remain fa thful to the mterprLtition of 
the gi'and passions a e hsta ice 1 m the race lot 
honor and gain. It is the expiess on of the s me 
prevalent taste which pronounces iga list the lIo 
quence of the classic oratoi in fatoi of the un 
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varnished language of the simple tallcer, — wliieh 
turns away froin the grandeur of Mozart to the 
easily-comprehended airs of Anber. All the 
arts have undergone a change since the existence 
of the last emph-e, and ttiat materialism which 
belonged to it has almost destroyed the taste for 
the heroic. That a certain change from the 
overcharged pictures of the past ia a healthy sign, 
there is little doubt ; but the juste milieu has 
been passed, as is generally the case in such 
movements, and the other extreme reached. The 
picture of Napoleon on a gray horse, galloping 
up the Alps, swathed in a voluminous mantle, 
with his face turned toward the spectator as if 
seeking his admiration, was mocli-heroic, and is 
now properly condemned. On the other hand, 
the picture of the same subject by David, where 
the great captain labors up the mountain side on 
a led mule, his faee lost in melancholy abstrac- 
tion, is not appreciated at its just value, through 
the want of heroic sentiment. Any subject 
which bears a resemblance to the act of getting 
upon stilts, in the estimation of the majority of 
painters and amateurs, now meets with unquali- 
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fled disappioYal, and sliows the remarkable re- 
action, which has taken placo. 

Still occasional efforts are made by men of 
talent, out of the popular field, that are attended 
with fair results. Of these Bouguerean is one ; 
and, of the few heix)ic subjects he has attempted, 




one of the best is the "Flight of Orestes," 
where the stabber of Clytemnestra is pursued by 
the Finies ; it shows some power, and is very 
good in color. He has another of the same 
oivJer hanging in his atelier, of a scene in the 
infernal regions, strong but extravagant. But 
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these pictures must be considered rather as exper- 
iments ; for the lieart of Bougaereau dwells in 
pleasant scenes of every day, such as Italian 
women and children in costume. Cabanel is 
generally regarded as the foremost man in the 
department of romantic art. His " Birth of 
Venus " has a wide reputation, but is unpleasant 
to me both in color and manner of treatment. 
Of those that I have seen, his " Nymph and the 
Satyr," — I am not sure of the title, — which 
hangs in the Luxembourg, is the beat specimen 
of his work. The satyr has raised the nyraph 
from the ground, and encloses her with his left 
arm, while his right hand firmly grasps one of 
her arms as she struggles for release ; her head 
is thrown back and turned from him in horror 
and disgust, while hei' massive golden hair almost 
sweeps the ground. The contrast is fine between 
the dark-brown flesh of the monster and that of 
the beautiftil and symmetrical woman. The 
satyr is crowned with scarlet poppies and gi-een 
leaves, a leopaid-skin depends from his back, 
and his features are relaxed by a sensLial grin. 
The background, with fai-off slaty-blue hills, is 
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very good. Almost all painters are fond of chiaro- 
scuro, ever since Bembraucft revealed its power ; 
but Cabanel is an exception. He holds that it is 
not necessary to have dark shadows in order to 
i-elieve and to model, and his productions are 
comparatively free from them. Thei'e is so little 
shadow in them that the idea is suggested of- a 
little clap-trap in mailing the light so artificial. 
Gastave Moreau is another painter who shows an 
inclination to follow in the path which has been 
almost abandoned since the death of Ingres 
and Eugene Delacroix, and his pictures, the 
" Orphans " and the " Young Man and Death," 
show a rare taste and much delicacy. There are 
others who occasionally do this bind of work, 
but few or none who devote themselves entirely 
to it. The case is quite different with painters 
of religious subjects, animals, still life, &c., each 
one of whom, as a rule, confines himself to his 
special branch of art. 

In the evening X conducted me to another 

atelier in the Pass^'e Panorama, near the Boule- 
vard des Italiena. The stairs which we mounted 
led up to a little room whose walls were gar- 
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nished with studies in oil, and shelves upon wliich 
were placed plaster easts of various heads and 
figures from the antique, while in separate 
corners stood colossal figures of the Venus of 
Milo and the Venus of Medicis. One side of 
the room formed an arched doorway, closed by 
the heavy folds of a green curtain, which was 
palled aside, when we came full upon a scene 
that to me was novel. At the farther end of the 
atelier, on a carpeted platform, with green 
drapery for background, stood what I was 
tempted to believe was the wax figure of a 
woman, so motionless was she, with the numer- 
ous gas-jets, with shining reflectors behind them, 
directed full upon her. What first destr-oyed the 
illusion was the movement of the eyes, which 
began tui-ning slowly in our direction ; save in 
this, the woman was as immovable as a statue. 
The professor who had charge of the atelier was 
much pleased with the immobility of the poso, 
and said, "Perfect;" upon which a rosy wave 
passed from the temples of the woman over her 
face, and disappeai-ed in her shoulders as her 
eyes grew something brighter. In looking at the 
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model, 1 new (.ons<,iouBQess of the fa;,t wis 
acquired, thdt m natme woman i^ the highest 
expiesBion of the beautiful As the woik went 
on the fall of a pin might hi^e been hc^nl, for 
the piofes9or was a rigid di^iciplinariin At 
length he orlered i lest, when the working rules, 
aa in the other atelier, were entirely suspended, 
and ei ery one mo^ ed about and talked as he 
plea=ied The model diew a ■^hawl about her 
person, and '(eated herself on the end of Uie plat 
lorm 

The planters of this atelier were composed of 
both sexes, woiking togethei aiipnpntlj without 
difHculty Six 01 se^en women weie present, 
two of whom "neie Americans On making the 
icqiiimtince of one of the littei she obsei^ed, — 
Some of our countrjmen iind an impro- 
priety in oni woiking in a mixed atelier, and 
peihaps theie is, aceoiding to societj s code 
But, if a woman wants to be t painter, she must 
get over hei squeamishness , if she wants to 
piint strong and well like a min, &he must go 
through the sime tiainmg The tml to a mod- 
est joiing woman is at fii?,t gieat , but, as sOOn 
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IS hhe la pysses&c I ot tho <i t feelin" the flist 
impre^eioii wliicli she rect vea on enteimg the 
ateliei quicklj weais anii^ ind she is s)oii 
ahsoibed in her woik like those tiouncl hei 
There is no se'? heie the students men and 
women, aie simplj painters In the ateher 
excessive modesty m a woman pamtei is i sign 
of mediocrity onlj the womin who foigets the 
conventiomhti s af society in the pui'iuit of art 
stands a chance for distinction If the woniin 
has not a desiie an enthusiasm to ^lofit 1 j tlie 
advantage'^ of the atelier she had btlter nt\ei 
touch paint nor pencil This is one of the best 
atelieis in Pans to leain to faint in and this is 
a sufficient le'kson Jor om coming heie Society 
can no more be got erne I bj the rules of art 
than the ateliei can be governed by the rules of 
•TOcietj If Rosa Bonheur hal occupied her 
time looking aftei the pio^i eties she would not 
stand where she does to-day." 

There was something almost defiant in the 
remarks of the i"oung woman, as if she held a 
position that required defending. "What she 
said, too, left an inference that she had broken 
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many lances in maintaining herself on what ia 
regarded as debatable ground. 

There was posing in this atelier day and 
night. The models succeeded each other in 
alternation, — men one week, women the next, 
varied sometimes by little children, and even an 
occasional negro. Every Monday, a number of 
models appeared at tlie atelier to exhibit their 
good points, in the hope of being engaged by 
the professor. Each one, as his or her turn 
came, stepped on the platform, going through 
the various poses with the utmost gravity and 
decorum. It was rather a sad spectacle, as most 
of them had to be turned away. On this day, 
al h t d nt 1 t I h or her place for 

th n w k and th ii t comer had his 
na n pla 1 flr t n th lis Then came the 

1 t n f th p wl hw often a difficult 
m tt nd IS m d n t 's two or three 
hours, so various were the pros and cons regard- 
ing each pose ; often it had to be settled by 
vote. As soon as the pose had been agreed 
upon, the first name on the list was called, 
the student thus summoned selected tlio best 
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plai,e t om \A\\Ox to see the mold put li i stool 
anl eiael theie and diew a chalk line on the 
flooi aiound the spot with his initiila in the 
inside m order to cla m it in ease it weie appro 
piialed b^ another during an accidental ilsence 
oi a taidj appeiiince The nest btudent on 
thp list selected the next b st place and so on 
till the end Those 'i\ho drew without paint ng 
occupied low ranges of stojli immeliitely 
around the molel so as not tj mteifeie with 
the view of the pi ntera beyond them The 
model po'fed for thiee qnaiters of an hom be- 
ginning a qua tei after the striking of the hour 
and cont nuing until the neit sinking the sue 
ceehug jiiirtei being occupiel as a lest As 
in the othei atelier the r:-sts Tseie devotel to 
amasements the mod K contiibuting theieto as 
nell TM tie itulcnt'i The\ midc t^rcltlles 
of each othei it tm -»ne m nifebtel \exation 
at beinff eaiieataied he nevei aftei had any 
peace for the^ dl liew him then an 1 with the 
most Ignoble triits A person of tl is kind was 
being bnileaqued while I n^s p esent Thej 
drew him aa a jumping jw,k and as a de\d pop 
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ping out of a box. He had a turn-up uoso 
which was dwelt upon with an exaggevatioti of 
form that moved almost every one to mirth- 
flzlness ; the laughter of the model brought the 
tears to her eyes. 

A flne-Iooking old-man model was a favorite 
in the atelier, and during his rests went about 
among the easels to criticise the work. He had 
been a model all his life, and had often posed for 
Contare, Lefebvre, G^rSme, and other noted 
artists ; it waa said iiis traits could be recog- 
nized in a number of their pictures. Another 
model, a powerful fellow who posed for the 
sti-oug men, was a prestidigitator, who, during 
his rests, performed tricks with cards and hand- 
kerchiefs, and juggled tumblers, with' the dex- 
terity and audacity of a cu-eus-performer. A 
younger model was a standing butt for having 
at an unfortunate moment boasted that the blood 
of the P6rigords flowed in his veins. He was 
never allowed to forget it ; and, when he neg- 
lected his pose, one of the young men would cry 
out to correct him, " The pose, the pose ! " and 
another would respond, "How can you expect 
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a IMrigord to mind the pose? vidicnlons ! " et 
cetera. 

A number of these atelieie exist in Paris, 
offering facilities, not found elsewhere iu tJie 
world, to all who desire to learn to paint, draw, 
and model in clay, in addition to the govern- 
ment schools in the Beaux Arts. A magnifi- 
cent temple is furnished by the government for 
the exhibition of statues and pictures ; honors 
are conferred on those who distinguish them- 
selves in any branch of art. The government 
galleries, full of treasures in marble and canvas, 
are thrown open to all without price, which 
renders them as accessible to tbe poor as to the 
rich. Art delineation in books and journals is 
general and cheap. Tbi'ough the fostering care 
of the authorities, joined to a native aptitude, 
the art sentiment is more generally developed 
than in any other country, and the evidences of 
it are seen in many ways. One of its common 
expressions is in the ordinary signs over the shops 
and taverns, which are often executed by men 
who merit the name of artists instead of sign- 
painters. One often meets with a piece of still 
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life over the door of in eating hj se oi i 
wine shop equal to what hangs >n the lin 115 
room walls of an epicuie Aa i rule eveij 
man la in artist in his piofessim lehepiime 
mmistei moanted on the theatiical tiibune of 
the chamber or cojk in siotless white beh nl 
his ghtteimg ariaj of (-aucepans !M mtu 
makeis agonize o^er the importance of a wa st 
a quaitei of an mrh too long and head oma 
menters ponder foi houia o\er the question ot 
potting a rosel ud oi a japonita m the hair ot 
ma lame the coiiuteag ihe shoemikei mikes 
a stud^ of the feet of Monsie ir Chose an 1 
though tbei should h\^e the ahipe of tadpoles 
thej shall be hil in fiims thit lie pvss\lle 
A Lais takes up \ iim s silk hit that has been 
sat upon anl cru'shed n arlj flat and watreis 
that she si ill wear it in the Bjis de Eonl gne 
the artist in chapeaux is summoned to hpi iid 
and the una ghtly thing thiough the x^wei of 
artful adjuncte becomes a picturesque olject 
and the da^ following its exhibition a h'^If 
dozen mutations show themsehea on the tour lu 
la IhL gH nmcnt jl es gncetil gioupg 
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m. maiblc without the portals of the Grand 
Opera, and within fixes the form and the nuniber 
of petticoats which each danseuse shall wear. 
It subsidizes art in its swaddling-clothes in the 
conservatories, and maintains it in its maturity 
in the same way in theatres and operas. The 
municipality of Paris constructs a capital which 
is a monument to art, the most beautilal in the 
world. The love of beautiful things is stimu- 
lated in every direction ; its fruits are seen in 
every department of life ; and it is plain that 
without such encouragement art would never 
have have attained its present development. 
The authorities make the study of art a busi- 
ness, as they do the construction of bridges, 
the improvement of rivers and highways ; and 
there is intelligent, educated direction in the 
expenditure of money for ai-t purposes, the same 
as for practical objects. Our government may 
not go as far in this direction as that of Fi-ance ; 
but the art features of our capital attest that 
we might profit by what has been done in that 
artistic country, for much of the money that 
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has been hoiii time tj i n \vtp\ h^ C ngi'eas 
for art decoi ition liia been s mj Ij thrown 
away. 
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The chief chaiactoii^tica of rieiich are dear- 
nesa, Jinesae, ■tnd piei-isun Ita evautneas 
admits of nothing ^agut,, whith is doubtle'is the 
reason wh\ it haw been ao long employ ed is the 
language ol diploma*:^ For the evpression of 
the wild the hoiiible, the lofty the temble, — in 
a word, the tongue of genius, — English seems 
better. Such an opinion, however, is not 
accepted by Frenchmen, who naturally consider 
their tongue the most perfect of all. It is hard 
to judge the capacities of a foreign language 
with impartiality, because patriotism becomes 
involved in the question, to say nothing of the 
difficulty of understanding it as welt as tlie 
native one. To know any one thing well is to 
exaggerate its merits ; to the carpenter there is 
no instrument like the plane, and to the shoe- 
maker there is nothing like leather. A few 
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scientists of England have written their books in 
Fi'ench ; and one of tlieae, Sir William Jones, the 
Orientalist, who apparently wrote with the same 
ease in both languages, held that French was the 
tongue ot stience on actount of ito lemirkible 
pieciBion bit 1 do net reLollecl hi^. makin_, 
lULntion if ini «iei n f it i of h '4 tiati f 

French is undoubtedlj the U guage t convti 
sition m being chieflj compose! of epigiam 
mate phiases inl euphemisms nhich seem to 
fit into e\eri incident of sociil bfe Peoples 
make then language to suit their chaiattei and 
the Fieiich ha^e nat inll\ m^le thpiig to this 
ful Oir vehicle of thouglit would b too 
L mliois foi th ir ainuebs and ^ivacit> On 
the othei hand there is a richness in words ind 
a lugged buldne&s and strength m the Enalish 
which adapt it to the highest kind of eloquence 
and the most atuiing poetiy To the man boin 
with the gilt of bringing out its forces it pro 
duces laisting efft ta that sef-m to be denied to 
the French The utteiances of Lacordaire the 
modem Eossuet weie gowl foi a dij or a week 
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but th-ose of cue or two of his English or Ameri- 
can contemporaries will be remembered by those 
who beard them, perhaps, as long as they live. 
Had Shakapeare been complete master of 
French, and written hia plays in the genius of 
that language, an Anglo-Saxon cannot help 
thinking that part of their power would be gone ; 
that he would have failed in depth, grandeur, 
dignity, and that English humor of which his 
race ia so fond ; also in universality, for the 
French mind is not univeraal. 

No one would think of denj-ing to the French 
wonderful expression of a dramatic character. 
Their effects in speech are clear, well-defined, 
striking ; and in their prodnction the Frenchman 
is an artist aneqaalled. Our machinery of 
words is heavier, and more difBcult to put in 
motion ; but, ytiien once set going by the man of 
genius, the i-esults to us appear to be greater 
than can be effected through the French. The 
language of France is bristling with points 
almost ready made for the tongue ; in English 
they must be made for use as they are required, 
and then, sharpened and burnished as they may 
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be, are only blunt affairs. Gallic thrusts are 
light and rapid like the stroke of a rapier ; those 
of the English are binnt and heavy as a club. 
The Frenchman haa all his instnunents for each 
particular purpose in hie language, and kills a 
fly with a pin, and an ox with a speai-, while we 
are apt to kill them both with the same weapon. 
One is light artillery, and the other heavy. One 
has the sharpness and delicacy of a Damascus 
blade ; the other, the power of a bladgeon, 

English being more a language of words than 
phrases, its forms are more varied, and it is 
more susceptible of originality. It allows, and 
indeed compels, individual choice ; thus each one 
is forced in a measure to mal:e a style of his 
own. Styles of French wi-iting natvirally present 
differences, but not so great as in English, In 
the former hardly any extremes in a like number 
of French contemporaries can be found equal to 
those exhibited in a group of English writers, 
such as Hawthorne, Charles Reade, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Edgar A. Foe, Charles Dtckeas, and 
Bret Harte, each being distinctly and individu- 
ally himself. A group of the same number of 
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the most widely diffeiing writers of contemporary 
France would, probably be composed of George 
Sand, Sainte-Beuve, Victor Hugo, Alexandre 
Dumas p^re, Feydeau, and Paol de Kocli ; a 
more divei^ing selection miglit be made of tids 
nationality, as well as of English ; but they are 
both approximative, and the best occurring at this 
moment. To an impartial and competent critic, 
the variety of style presented in the English is 
certainly greater than that of the French gronp ; 
one is composed of primai-y colors, and the otlier 
of neutral tints, which in a great measure is the 
result of the phrase feature. Given two-thirds 
of a phrase in French, the critical reader can 
give a good guess as to the remaining words 
which complete it. The words are set into their 
appropriate places in the sentence as mosaics are 
inserted to make up a determinate whole. The 
logical sequences of the sentences themselves are 
almost as well known as the exact words used for 
each occasion of life. Let the incident happen 
in a given manner, and the conversation may 
almost be supplied in advance. This represses 
originality of character in the style. Their 
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method in literary work, too, (lltfers from ours. 
The chief aim with ns appears to be the delinea- 
tion of character, as may be seen particularlj- in 
the worlis of Thaclieray, where there is much 
good deacriptioa of men and women, but remai'k- 
able absence of plot, and consequentlj' but little 
dramatic effect. This talent of personal delinea^ 
tion was also the' chief merit of Dickens. Charles 
Eeade may be regarded as an exception, for he 
makes plots, and works them out according to 
the principles of art. When a Fvenchnian does 
literary work, he seeks what he calls his mother 
idea which pervades all, and on which all rests. 
This idea is never lost sight of; it is the pour- 
quoi of every incident, and is the base on which 
is constructed what is called in technical language 
the (JuiTpeTite. Character delineation is always 
made subservient to scenical effects, and is sacri- 
ficed where it interferes with . the active and 
regular development of the drama. Character 
receives its form and color chiefly from the action 
of the romance, while with us it is a portrait 
painted by the author. Thus the French are 
superior to the English in dramatic construction, 
but inferior in personal delineation. 
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With us language iliipes itself ftoia without 
and within. New words are created and old 
ones resuscitated at home, and contributions aie 
levied on several modern tongues abiond Ihe 
language thus goes on changing and foimm^ 
itself in entire freedom, according to the lequiie 
ments and wtima of the people. Fore^n tongues 
exert but little or no influence on the French 
language, and whatever modiflcatious and restric- 
tions are placed on it come from within. There 
is a freedom in English in its government and 
progress which likens it to a democracy, while 
the submission of the French to the wishes of 
the French Academy brings it nearer to the 
tongue of an aristocracy. The French people 
seem to recognize the necessity of some such 
authority as the Academy to conserve the purify, 
order, and genius of their language, although 
they do not at all times acknowledge the wisdom 
of the dicta of that distinguished body. The 
Academy, for instance, — according to Paris jour- 
n^s, — does not admit the following words : 
decigramme, annexion, patroner, ausoulter, de- 
siwvoUure, detoumement, discutable, iUogique, in- 
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suiter, progresser, proUta/riat ; and it declares 
that alibe, rahbin, sabbat, and their derivatives 
only, double the b; according to which gibbosUe 
would become gibositi, gibbeux gibeux, et cetera. 
There are critics who liold that the Academy, in 
ita endeavor to inaugurate such a change of usage 
as that involved in the rejection of these words 
and the different spelling of others, has tran- 
scended ita legitimate authority ; and that it is 
hardly wise to allow elderly scholars out of the 
general movement Of modern life, like those of 
the Academy, to shape the langu^e which is 
always chai^ingand moving onward to something 
better or worse ; and that it would be better to 
have the privilege shared by younger men who 
are in the midat of the present and in a position 
to note the popular currents of speech 

There js such i, lo^e of administiation in the 
French in e^erj depiitment of art and science 
that the> hirdh g«t on without it in language, 
and so it IS handel o\er to the 4,c\denij, wheie 
it is administered upon like evtrj thing else in 
France. TVeie such a national institute founded 
on this side th nitei by act of Congiess, — if 
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such a thiag were constitutional, — it would be 
safe to predict that its opinions would never be 
sanctioned as those of the French Academy are. 
The individual citizen here would be sure to 
exercise his own judgment in a matter of this 
kind, as he does in jxilitios. 

Whatever the influence of the venerable inisti- 
tution has been, there is an observable tendency 
within tlie last few j'ears toward compactness in 
the French language ; clearness it has ahvaj^s 
had. This tendency is as raanitot in oui- own. 
One is soon satisfied of this in looking over the 
inflated July orations of the past, and the attenu- 
ated, intei-minable sentences of many of the 
early statesmen. Some of the elderly politicians 
of to-day still speak and write in this style. 
Emerson may be regarded, on this side, as a 
kind of John the Baptist of compact, concrete, 
vii-Qe writing. He of course did not create it, 
but he was one of the flret to feel the power of 
such expression. A man of the old style would 
have beaten out one of hia compact ten-paged 
essays into one of a hundred. The leading 
journals all bear evidence of this change in their 
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cleverness and directness of statement. It lias 
also modiflecl conversation. Among novelists, 
the brief, vigorous sentences of Charles Eeade 
have made him conspicuous in this kind of work. 
Eat a Frenchman has gone furthor in this direc- 
tion than oiir most advanced, — Hippolyte Taine. 
In most of his lyriting each small gi-oup of woi-ds 
— barely enongh, and certainly not one too many 
— rapidly and graphically carries the idea to the 
reader ; this qaiokly gives place to another, and 
so in succession, the whole showing that aversion 
to articles as parts of speech which chai-acterizes 
our New England philosopher. 

This trait of directness in wilting is more 
general in all French literature than in ours, and 
is still more pronounced in speech. The subject 
may be of little interest, but the form is almost 
always good. As the French are a nation of 
talkers, much of what they say is not woi-th 
listening to, for It is impossible for those who are 
continually talking to be always talking well; 
but what is uttered is clear and idiomatic as far 
as each sentence goes. They talk for the sake 
of talking. At a table d'h8te or in a railway 
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carnage, they have a knack, seld' 
by an Englishman, of slipping easily, unrestrain- 
edly, into conversation with their neighbors, 
though they have never seen them befoi-e. A 
glass of water, handing a newspaper, raising a 
window, passing a chair, lighting a cigar, and a 
hundred other things, are made the pretexts for 
opening up the way ; and the conversation has 
not progressed five minutes before the beginner 
of it has insidiously slipped one or two compli- 
ments into the minds of those with whom he 
talks, to say nothing of that side-play in which 
he appears to attach importance to their opinions, 
and to listen to them with an occasional expres- 
sion of approval. To most people the manner 
and speech of this man are very winning. Such 
an one meets an English traveller at table, wbo is 
doubtful about a sentence he has just pronounced 
to the Gaul, and says to his amiable companion 
apparently listening to him with much interest, 
that he is afraid that what he has said ia hardly 
French; to which the GaUie convive answers, 
" No, monsieur, but it deser\'es to be." Impos- 
sible to be more polite. An instance is given of 
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the opposite land, showing tlie love of form in. 
the last extremity : Malherbe is on his death- 
bed ; to inspire him with fervor and resignation, 
his confessor describes the joys of Paradise, in 
which description he uses common and poorly 
constructed phrases. Having completed his 
description, he asks the dying man if he does 
not feel a great desire to enjoy these celestial 
pleasures. Malherbe answers, " Monsieur, speak 
of them no more ; your wretched style has dis- 
gusted me with them." 

Fi-anklin left more sayings behind him than 
any of his countrj'men, and prudence is the pivot 
on which they turn. But epigrammatic phrase is 
rarer in the mouths of our great men than those of 
France. Washington is credited with saying to 
Alexander Hamilton that he " almost waited for 
him," — an awkward translation of the words of 
Louis XIV. The " welcome with bloody hands 
to hospitable graves," of Corwin, is rather long 
and inflated. The "irrepressible conflict" of 
Sewai'd is one of the best. It was the admoni- 
tory signal of national calamity, afterwards 
serving as a battle-flag. The " charity to all 
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and malice toward none," of Lincoln, is good; 
besides, there was a certain twist in the phrased- 
(^y of tiie late president which lent itself to 
epigram, — a twist difflcnlt to describe, but easily 
recognized. The strength of his language is in 
strilting contrast to the generally attenuated 
sentences of twenty or thirty years &^a ; and, as 
the tendency is now toward compactness, his 
speeches and papers wiU doubtless be more 
esteemed by posterity than they were by his con- 
temporaries. However good the body of their 
speeches may have been, our great men have left 
scarcely any little groups of words that live. It 
ia much the same with the British fathers ; but 
few had the talent of sending a word quickly and 
directly to its exact destination, as a billiard 
player pockets a ball ; and of these Sydney Smith 
was one of the most skilful, and not far behind 
him Horace Walpole, who in character was 
half a Frenchman. Every distinguished French- 
man has pronounced his memorable mot, — even 
to that humorous creation Joseph Pnidhomme, 
with his, "Messieurs, ce sabre, c'est le plus beau 
jour de ma vie." One of the most quoted is that 
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of Voltaire, with its alliterative jiagle, " Canaux, 
canaxda, canaille," intended as a description of 
Holland, In popular estimation, a life, however 
noted, that does not furnish a m,ot, is regarded as 
incomplete. 

It is interesting to note the change of sig- 
nification in words common to English and 
French. Suscej>Uble, as employed by ns, usually 
means impressionable in matters of the heart, — 
easily won. The word which takes its place in 
French is sensible: thus when a person is suscep- 
tible, with them, he or she is sensible. When 
they use " susceptible " it has the significance of 
our " sensitive ; " thus a person of a touchj', sen- 
sitive nature, is susceptible. Not unfVequeiitly 
the Englishman or American, in the general 
desire of saying something gallant to the French 
woman, tells her that he is susceptible, i.e., that 
he is a poor, sensitive Mnd of man, instead of the 
expansive, heart-iu-hand sort of one he wishes 
to pass for. In sensibility we give the word its 
proper meaning, — the faculty of readily receiving 
impressions; but the adjective "sensible" com- 
monly means practical, and is applied to one who 
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has wiial; is called good common eenso. The 
French to express this quality often use sensi and 
pratique, but never sensible; and when the for- 
eigner deacribea himself as — what he deems — a 
cool, practical, matter-of-fact man, he is really 
saying that he is a person of a snsceptible nature, 
the reverse of what he means. 

Again : insensible across the Channel means 
uneonaciona ; a woman faints, and she is uncon- 
scious. On the other side, insensible ia unfeel- 
ing, hard-hearted ; there, when the woman faints, 
she loses connaissance, the faculty .of knowing, 
and to describe the act the English have the 
advantage in brevity. 

Any one demented, with us, is crazy or insane ; 
but when a man is raving mad he is a maniac. 
A much milder signification is given to the word 
in France. To be a maniac is generally nothing 
more than to be eccentric. A singular person is 
often described as one who has des mantes, or 
wbo ia a maniaque. It is even aometimea said 
of a person who is confirmed in his habits, U est 



To offer excuses, with us, is to furniah extcnu- 
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atfng reasons for non-perfoi'mance : to do so in 
France is to make an apology ; but when the 
desire is to explain away at least part of the 
difficulty, and reinstate one's self in the estima- 
tion of the person offended, the meaning of our 
" excuse " is employed, but in another word, — 
pardon. I recollect once hearing an American 
suggest to a French woman to offer excuses to 
some one of his compatriots of her sex wlioni 
she had offended, when she quieldy and rather 
tartly declined. Had he changed the word to 
" pardon," she would probably have acted on the 
suggestion. It may be said, however, that 
excuse as a substantive has also the same signifi- 
cation in French as in English ; which is true, 
but it is 90 rai'ely used in social intercourse 
that practically such a sense can hardly be said 
to exist. As a rule, in ordinary conversation, 
each word has bat one meaning ; and whether 
lexicographers put this meaning as second or 
third, makes little difference to society, which 
knows no rule but its own. Wten the name 
' ' excuse ' ' is tui-ned into a verb, then it falls into 
the ranks with our English " excuse," and per- 
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forms lil e ae ■! e et ns an t we e to its own, 
after dwell ng n ott er 1 ousehol Is Thus there 
is a cons de able 1 ffe e e between th phrases, 
Excusez- o •m\ Te J d s eibc e vhich re- 
qnirea no exj lanat o to the Frenchm n so Mly 
alive to any il ile of mean ng where h s honor is 
concerned When he mikes ex uses he offers 
tme of the h 1 nble?t of polog es 

Accuse to ICC e h'is a mean ng sed in cor- 
respondence n! I own to us namely acknowl- 
edge ; fo net nee to ice se the eception of a 
letter. How twas j essed nto su h service is 
difficult to nag ue J ce titlj v th us is unin- 
termitte I cont lance e s le t — the same 

word — w th them s isel f rwhat s about to 
occur, ml s nearly equvalent t o "pres- 
ently." He e a i J s gn fles tl e re 1 there, the 
present ; a MacMil oa s cm die ent at pres- 
ent, the r e ch p es dent iat J tj however, 
as a substantive, is beginning to malie its appear- 
ance among us in the same sense as used by the 
French, — every-day, contemporary incident or 
circumstance, for which we have no exact woi-d. 
The word is done to deaUi in Gallic journalism. 
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1 e 11 o h-it ol a 1 inferior kind, performing 

u h the same wo k as the "situation," tlie 

prem set higl toned," and other words eo 

m oh n vog e w th partially-educated people 

am ag 

There a e 1ft en between gentlemen and 
J 1I1II07 me altho 1 one is often given as tlie 
tranal tion of the other "Gentleman" su^ests 
a mau of noble 1 fe — n England of noble birth 
— b ave generous charitable, dignifled, and in 
affluent eiicumstances Some Britona ai-e dis- 
posed to the 1 el el tl at their island only rears 
th s des 1 1 o of man ; one of these, writing 
abo t F a ce sa 1 th<it even Guizot — one of the 
n ost ntelligent — would never be able to under- 
st d nd aiptecate an English gentleman; a 
oil uv n «t c op n on that is naturally met with a 
smile on th s s le ot the Atlantic, and a shrug 
icross the Channel G ntilkomme brings to the 
m ud the CO rt er of Louis XV. and of the Re- 
geney of to diy bono , possessed of tact, ele- 
g ce and Ji se r h, prodigal, and full of 
gall t a maJ e f madrigals and mots. The 
fl o 1 lo s not see n to fit the modern man who 
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has taken the place of the ancient. Gentilhomme 
belongs to the powdered hair, tiie sword, and the 
knee-bi-eeclies of Hie past, and adapts itself with 
a poor grace to the contemporary surrounded by 
steam, telegraph, and modern politics. Some 
French wi-iters, recognizing this change, now 
cnnploy the English word in preference. 

The word Jine usually has another meaning 
than that given to it in English. A flue woman, 
for instance, with us, is a well-looking or an ami- 
able person : a fine woman of France is full of 
tact and cleverness, with a shade of irony and 
want of confidence. The determination to suc- 
ceed is also apart of " fine, "and thus fortified it 
is a strong woixl and often employed. As an illus- 
tration of tongae Jinesse : Napoleon tries to get 
a book from a shelf above his head, but cannot 
reach it, when an aide-de-camp, stepping for- 
ward, says, " Sire, permit me to reach it: I am 
higher than you." 

"You are longer," is the correction from 
Bonaparte the^^^t. 

Again : " Si la B^pnblique aboltt la guillotine, 
on pourra dire d'elle, la E^publique est le gou- 
vernemeut qui divise le molns," 
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111 English, tra-n j rfi ra ans to become 3 o v 
in French, to_persp e which seenis to be t?i cor 
rect derivative sigmflcatiou 1 the sub ta t v 
figure-, both lang agea sta t If om the ■'& e 
point, form, and then d veige 1 In the or 1 n y 
language of social commerc when the En^,! °\i 
figure, is pronounce 1 the ge leral form ot tl e 
body is always unae tood a I i ec ally that of 
the woman, she be ng mo e nati ally g ven to 
outlines and ornaments than man ; in French the 
face is meant. More work is had out of the verb 
there than here ; one of the Gaul's favorite fash- 
ions of beginning a narrative or an anecdote 
being, " Figurea-vous, mon eher," The substan- 
tive has yielded a derivative or two more on the 
other aide than here ; one of them, figurante, 
however, is being incoiporated into our tongue 
since the advent of opera bouffe. 

The word desolation brings before the Anglo- 
Sason a picture ot soie afBiU on — i tempest 
passing over the soul, ini Icmn^ it i luetk 
abandoned of God ind m^n, a giand isolated 
grief; and, having contemplated such a table *n, 
he finds, on turning to his Gallic neighbois, th it 
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tiicy are ia the habit of conjuring up sucli a scene 
eveiy quarter of an hour to convey an idea of 
their regrets at not meeting an acquaintance, or 
at not reaching quick enough to pick up a 
woman's glove before she performs that office 
herself. 

Confound pictures to the imagination a stroke 
of misfortune, — Babel smitten with a hundred 
tongues, the wafers of the Red Sea closing 
around King Pharaoh, the dagger of Brutus be- 
fore the eyes of C^eai', or any other great and 
sudden catastrophe. In French, the word gen- 
erally performs a more gentle and pleasing office : 
the man says to the woman who hands him a 
flower, a book, or a eup of tea, " Madame, votre 
bont4 me confond." Their word, in short, to 
oura, is as a flute to a bugle. 

When at theatres or soirees, with their necessity 
of expansion, they identify themselves more than 
we do with those furnishing the entertainment. 
By applause and compliments they show appar- 
ently that they have as much at heart the success 
of the evening as the hostess or the actors ; in a 
word, they take a part in it ; hence they assist at 
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\ representation or a ball where we are only 



In English, when cJia/racter is spoken of, it 
means reputation ; in French, disposition or 
temper, as such a one has a bon or vnauvaia car- 
act>,re. In another sense, where we call an eccen- 
tric man a eharacter, they say he is an original. 

We have no affectionate term for our coantiy, 
and the nearest English approach to it is com- 
prised in the words Old England. The Germans 
have Vaterland, but the French have something 
better, — patrie. There is a meaning and an at- 
traction in this word to the French people which 
those who have not lived among them can hardly 
understand. The exde, the soldier, and the col 
onist pronounce it with a passionate aidor un- 
known to the Anglo Saxon tongue, and legions 
have died with it on their lips It bieathes the 
spirit of tenderness and affection, and is one of 
the most sacred \^o!ds ot the Unauage On 
the other hand, it we hiie not then cndeiimg 
word for country, we possess one fui oui dwell- 
ing-place of which their lai^uage is destitute, — 
liome. A few of their writers nse it, but spar- 
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ingly, and as a foreign word. Had they been 
less circumscribed in their ideas in this respect, 
it would long since have been a part of their 
speech, especially as its pronunciation offers no 
difficulty to the French tongue. What they Imve 
taken from us are not the words most required, 
and are generally corrupted, like rosbif for roast 
beef, dogue-car for dog-cart, bifteck for beefetfiair, 
ponding for pudding, &c. 

In English vernacularism, when the woman has 
tender inclinations toward the man, she calls him 
her heau; bnt why thus called, especially when he 
is ugly, would doubtless be difficult for her to ex- 
plain. An effort to mend this matter is occa- 
sionally made by substituting " sweetheart ; " but 
it does not exactly answer, owing to the feminine 
character usually implied in the word. As the 
French have more men given to paying court to 
women than we, there is a fuller nomenclature, 
although the admirer as "beautifiil" does not 
figure therein. The glove-girl calls the one per- 
sistent buyer who fi-equents her establishment 
with gallant intentions, her monsieur. If it be 
subsequently discovered that it is for the hon 
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motif, he becomes her pretendant. In the lower 
strata of blouse folk, the admirer is simply de- 
scribed aa m.on homme. The grlsette permits 
herself a gi-eater range in speaking of him who 
avows himself her slaye, as well as of the feel- 
ings he iuapiies. She has a toquade for him ; il 
lui tape dans I'ceil; eUe eatfoUe de liii, and other 
phrases more expressive than elegant. All classes 
recognize at least four conditions of the heart in 
the intercourse of man and woman, described in 
la grande passion, Va'mour, V amourette, and la 
galanterie, to which has recently been added our 
filiation, — one of the very few EngUsh words, 
according to French opinion, worthy of being 
taken into the language. 

Coup de Inpin, " stroke of tlie rabbit," is one 
of those eccentricities of speech not apt to be 
heard in the drawing-room, although its fair oc- 
cupants understand but too well what it means. 
The woman in France generally conserves her 
freshness up to forty or forty-five ■; and when she 
reaches the critical point where she begins to lose 
it, — in a word, when she begins to decline, — she 
s a stroke of the rabbit. The subject has 
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boon treated with pencil r a somewhat mature 
woman ia portrayed in eyenii^ eostume with 
something melancholy in her face, while a rabbit 
sits on his hannches behind on the back of her 
chair ; his ears are piiclted, and his eyes are in- 
tently fixed on the woman ; one of his paws is 
raised, with which he is about to administer the 
direful tap on the back of her nude neck. To 
the French woman, who as a rule is coquettish, 
this is the most dreadfal stroke which can befall 
her. 

Epanchemeiii defamille is a phrase which slips 
smoothly from the French tongue ; but its transla- 
tion comes somewhat awkwardly from that of the 
Anglo-Saxon, probably because he has so little 
of the trait thus described. In the home of the 
phrase, efiusion and familiarity extend to all 
members of the famDy. A son of eighteen or 
twenty playftiUy pulls the paternal whiskers, and 
the act involves no loss of fatherly dignity ; he 
makes a confidante of his mother, and tells her 
the details of his love aifairs, such as an English- 
man would never speak of to his most intimate 
male companion. Madame de S6vigne, still a 
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reigning modul of good taste, invited her son to 
these confidences, which she afterwards eommoni- 
cated to her daughter, clothed in the delicate 
peviphrase that siie knew so well how to weave 
around the questionable incidents of life. The 
majority of her countrj'women of to-day follow 
her example in trying to initiate themselves into 
the peccadilloes of their beloved Jules and Oscars. 
Their relations with their daughters are of the 
most intimate character; they have ^circely a 
thought that is not shared in common and this 
communion is marked by half a dozen tendei 
embraces during the day. These ftmihar act9 
are naturally accompanied with Hnguage of ■x 
like complexion ; and for this purpose they have 
a remarkable help of which we are destitute — 
the tutoiemmt. We are obliged to confuse 
iViends with acquaintances and strangers in the 
you, and are unable to define the limit? of an 
intimate circle. French cbildi'cn grow up undei 
the sunshine of tu and toi, and it nndoubtedlj 
has a happy influence on their li^es bo many 
affectionate caresses would have been int-omplete 
without tlie woi'd to express them, and tutoiement 
is that faithful interpreter. 
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Je suis Fran^ais is si plirase often heard ia 
France. If an imputa,tion be made on a man's 
courage, Lis figure is drawn wp to its greatest 
altitude, and tlie words are uttered as if fl'om 
Olympian heights. If he takes what he deems a 
noble stand worthy of himself and his country, 
he taps himself on the breast, and the three words 
follow. If a reflection be made on that honor 
about which there is so much talk, the phrase of 
three words is pronounced with an intimation 
that excuises must be oifered with the alternative 
of blood-letting. Eudely crowd a man at the 
theatre or the raUway station, and two to one he 
will say, " Don't push me, sir: I am a French- 
man i " implying that yon may possibly do so to 
others with impunity, but not to a man of his 
nationaiity. 

One sees in the Anglo-Saxon a disposition to 
jest at death, aa in the gibes of the grave-diggers 
before Hamlet, and the Western journal which 
said its State was so healthy that in order to 
start a graveyard the citizens had to bon'ow a 
corpse from a neighboring State. This effort to 
encircle a death's-head with a garland of hiunor 
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sliocks the Gaul. La, jaort is not used in a jocu- 
lar vein. With us young people not unfrequently 
go to the cemeteries to amuse themselves : this 
would strike him as singular. He respectfully 
removes his hat as he meets a funeral procession, 
and as he passes before the house of death. 
Tombstone wit is rare, and Boileau showed a 
disregard of public opinion when he penned such 
an epigram as this : — 

" Ci-git ma fcmme. Ah, qu'elle est bleu 
Poiir Bon reposet le iiiieii!" 

When one of his fellows is keen-sighted, the 
Gaul says he has the American eye, which 
probably has its origin in his acquaintance with 
tlie worlis of Cooper ; for, if he be ignorant of 
every other American author, he always knows 
this one. When he says he is sicli at the heart, 
this is one of his graceful evasions, and he means 
that he is sick at the stomach. Wben he speaks 
of a man as sober, he refers to his temperament, 
and it has no connection in his mind with tbo 
absence of drunkenness. Our windows look, 
and his give, on the street. The Am.crican im- 
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beetle will neYer set the river on fire ; the French 
one Las not invented powder. Borneo waiting 
at the rendezvous for his Juliet, he calls the hour 
of tho shepherd, "We call a spade a spade, and 
he calls a cat a cat. When tho time for paying 
comes, with nothing in the purse, he describes it 
as the ugly quarter of an hour of Rabelais. In 
America a stupid man is a goose ; in France he 
is a turkey. The French duck we have accli- 
mated, and it bears on its back the burden of 
our shams and false reports. 

Anglo-Saxons are apt to take for granted that 
they enjoy a monopoly of humor, that they 
only have the thing as well as the name ; but it 
is an ancient French word, and was employed in 
the English sense by Coraeiile, in whose plays it 
is found. Then it fell into desuetude, and was 
revived by Diderot. Of the late writers, Sainte- 
Beuve gives one of the best English applications 
of the word, where he says, in speaking of 
Chateaubriand, that he had a kind of humor, or 
fantasy, qui se joue siir un fond tHste, — a 
description, by the way, that would apply equally 
well to the character of President Lincoln. 
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Humor m the English sense is '■pecific , m the 
French it is almo<it a RvnonjTiie of capiice, lead- 
ing aside ita piiaiarj aignificition The French 
possess thia quality m common with U9, but with 
the condition that mirth shall not master ait, 
thtre must be no eoaiseness in the exhibition 
TheGiul cannot see the amusement ot i min 
with a hat knocked over hts ejes he does not 
laugh when tnother fills, howeiier awkwaidlj he 
may sprawl The distoition of language in the 
seaich ifter droll effects does not move him to 
mirth Though he understood o«i language as 
well as oursehes, he would ne\ei learn to be 
amused with the delormed orthography of some 
of oui humoiists, these bioken backed words 
and twists of Unsuoge would onl^ offend his 
taste. 

Ho who has read Moliere, and frequented the 
Palais Koyal theatre, readily concedes humor to 
the nation, but it is difflcnlt to seize its conception 
of it. When a copy of " Punch " is submitted 
to the Gaal, he smiles out of politeness ; his eye 
does not brighten with pleasure over the follies 
of Rotten Row or the mishaps of hunters going 
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over fences and ditches ; but there is a change of 
expression when he catches sight of "Charivari," 
witli the comicalitiea of Cham and his conft'er^. 
Then he is at home, and his gajety expands. 
Here are specimens at random, in accordance 
with his idea of the humoroiis : — 

Phrj'n4 loses her child. " The little cherub is 
in heaven," observes a sympathizing friend by 
way of consolation. "That is what disti-eases 
me: I am sure of never seeing him again," 
returns the weeping mother. 

A man in blouse, in the EeUeviUe Quarter, 
presents a bottle of perfume to his beloved, say- 
ing, " When you smell that you will regret that 
your Creator did not make you all nose." 

This is headed " La Propag&nde ; " the heart 
of an opulent woman of forty is ardently be- 
sieged by a man of fifty, in spectacles, and 
on his knees, whom she resists, saying, " Non, 
Oscar, pas tant qu'il y aura des Pmssiens sur 
notre sol." Another shows a grandmother with 
an infant in hei' arms, to which she gives the 
bottle, the former bearing the well-known traits 
of Thiers, the latter being the republic in its 
swaddling-clothes. 
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With US the man of cnltm-e ia more easily dis- 
covered from his speech. With them there are 
many current phrases common to several classes, 
and there are shopmen who pronounce them 
nearly as well as the people of cnlture. When 
to the emplojonent of these phrases is added a 
smartness of dress and manner, — say in the coif- 
feur and the valet de eliambre, — a certain same- 
ness seems to envelop all. This is the case in 
the matter of speech ; bnt wealth, and education 
are more generally manifested in other ways with 
them than with us, such as general bearing and 
surroundings, Legion of Honor, and speech 
when the line of platitudes is passed. With us a 
man with a tlu^e-days' beard, a mouth full of 
tobacco, and a felt hat, may possess wealth and 
official position. This would be a striking incon- 
gruity in France. The imitative faculty is much 
developed in the Gaul ; and the valet seizes his 
master's manner and speech as no Englishman in 
the same station of life could ever do. This, 
naturally, as long as he keeps near shore in cur- 
rent vocabulaiy ; bat, when he goes beyond, the 
resemblance deepens into caricature. 
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Word decoration is hung about every thing, and 
ordinary and sometimes mean things have fine 
namea. An eight-by-ten room is a salon; a lob- 
ster is the cardinal of the sea — presumably after 
being boiled ; stewed mutton is mouton a la pay- 
sanne; a hairdresser is an artiste; an editor is 
redacteur-en-chef; the letter-writer closes his epis- 
tle with a string of magnificent words. The Gaul 
is always putting his best foot foremost. To 
have a decoration of the Legion of Honor, and 
not wear it, would imbitter his life. If he has 
ever held any position related to the government, 
however remotely, he ever afterwai-d inscribes it 
below his name on cards and letters ; and one not 
unfrequently sees printed on the cards of provin- 
cials, " Ancien capitaine des pompiers," "Ancien 
membre dn conseil municipal," &c., which are 
grotesquely pompous. 

In the drawing-room of France there is a 
marked disposition for general conversation, 
where each one places his woi-d k propos, and 
passes the subject back to his neigbbors ; thus 
all contribute their quota. The wit of the 
salon is exacting as to tone and delicacy, and 
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j'et it may be every thing in this reapcct without 
being rigorous or thorough. Certain modes of 
banal expression ave discordant, the same as cer- 
tain acts ; for instance, no one would dream of 
passing first through a doorway ; of helping one's 
self at the table, and passing tbe dish ; of speak- 
ing only with one of two persons who ace present, 
because that one happens to be the most agree- 
able. There are tiiose finical enough to consider 
" Comment vous portez-vous ? " addressed to a 
woman as coarse ; for which they substitut«, 
" Oserais-je m'informer de la sante de madame ? " 
Such a one is carefiil to ask for "du vin de 
Champagne," but never " dn champagne." 
Words and actions of the lightest shade of disa- 
greeability are avoided with much tact. " On 
badinc an salon, on blague dans I'atelier," This, 
for instance, is the wit of the workshop : — 

"Oh, madame! — le joli bebe. II est a 
voua ? " 

" Oui, monsieur, c'est mon dernier." 

"Oh, ce serait dommage." 

And tliis of the drawing-room ; — 

" The pure legitimists write roy for roi. The 
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Y, saj- they, is an I which majestically raises its 
two hands to heaven. Oh, heaven paidon them ! 
they know not what thej' say." 

There is something of the stoic, real or af- 
fected, with us, whieh keeps back speech. To 
talk seems to be an acquired talent to the Anglo- 
Saxon, and a natural gift to the Frenchman. 
The men of few words in England and America 
form a large class ; and in the former, especially, 
the silent man is esteemed. Yet these men of 
niggard speech can express themselves when 
roused to it, as they occasionally prove by speak- 
ing before public meetings. This talent, so 
common in America, is rare in France. It is a 
pleasure to the Gaul to stand beside a mantle- 
piece, and communicate bis thoughts in colloquial 
form to six or eight men and women, or, seated 
at table, to send them over the crystal and flowers 
to other convives not exceeding a dozen ; but to 
stand up before a public audience is a possible 
disaster that he will not front. When one thinks, 
as a rule, how easily be is abashed before an au- 
dience, his ease and aplomb before a drawing- 
room group appear remarkable. He has rapidity 
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of thought aad a 
make a sastained 



Irishman'a fluency, but to 
ffort before a body of people 
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vagueness which possibly rcndera public speak- 
ing easier. Cromwell is cited as oiie who could 
talk half an hour without saying any thing, and 
yet no Englishman could be more direct than lie 
when he desired. 

The epigram naturally finds development in 
the dialect of the boulevards, otherwise known 
as the langue verte. It is here where new words 
first appear ; that is, generally, old words with a 
new signification. It is seldom, for instance, 
that a word is created like pignouf; and the ety- 
mologists, in their desire to provide all woi'ds 
with a regular derivation, hardly admit that even 
this is a creation. Pignouf, lilie our skedaddle, 
has no legitimate father and mother ; it is a child 
of the people. The eccentricities of the langue 
verte are often heard on the boulevards, and some 
of them are easily recalled, A tall, thin woman 
is an asperge tnontee. A man whose reason is 
somewhat impaired has a spider in his ceiling 
(head). A brave fellow, quel lapin! What- 
ever is very handsome is truffe de galbe. The 
milk in the cocoanut is tlie true. A woman who 
has abandoned tlie straight path has cascade. To 
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atta«fe witli energy is to Idcher tout. To feel the 
influence of wine is to be aUwne. To lose money 
is to be lavs. The escla 
matiou which blasts frail 
legs with ridicule is quelles 
fiutea! To restore cireu 
lation to one's legs b> 
dancing is to asHcoter s i 
Jtites. The discovery of 
a snore is hailed with bal 
angoire or carotte. Seep 
ticism is denoted by the . 
question, Et ta smui ? 
Swells are designated i 
des gens pourris de cMc. 

Splendid is epatant. To be taken in, or done, 
mis dedans, or frit. Zdt! cuts off all further 
parley. He who has taken too much wine be- 
longs to the paroisse de Saint- Jean-le-Rond. 
He who asks, As-tu Jbii? means that dust can- 
not be thrown in his eyes. To be a wall-flower 
ia to figure as tapestry. 

A little of this slang is heai'd in the draw- 
ing room from the months of very fashionable 
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women. It is a gift of the Gallic horsemen who 
have appeared these latter days like an irruption 
in Paris and its neighborhood, and shows that 
man makes woman now, as he did in the Garden 
of Eden, But French women generally do not 
have recourse to slang to show their wit. They 
usually follow in the traditions of their elders, 
and attach more importance to style than eccen- 
tricity ; and, if their sallies are not as brilliant 
now as in the old salon days, it is because men 
do not have as much time to listen to them. Nor 
do men now say things under the chandelier with 
the smartness of the eighteenth centui-y. There 
is still power in the uttered epigram of to-day, 
but it does not remove ministers nor unsettle 
governments. What was then sped iixim the lips 
of courtiers is now launched through the columns 
of a journal. The ammunition of the gentleman 
of the palace has passed into the hands of the 
editor; and one of Voltaire's phrases pointed 
with satire was then what a broadside from a 
leading journal is now. 
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Theeb is a branch of the French Government 




for relieving tlie necessities of the suffering poor. 
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which is uniler the control of the minister of the 
interior, and is called the Assistance Publique. 
Under tlie law creating this bui'eau, assistance 
was obligatory, that ia, the poor man had a right 
to demand charity of the State ; but, as this was 
followed by abuses and frauds, the law has been 
so modified as to allow the GrOvemment discre- 
tionary power in dispensing charity, except in 
the casea of foundlings {pvfarUs trouves) and the 
insane poor. Under the present system, pru- 
dence is combined with humanity. With the 
administrative centralization which exists in 
France, the minister of the interior directs public 
charities over all points of the country-. He 
also exercises immediate control oier certain 
establishments, such as the asjlum for the insane 
of Chaienton, the institutions of the deaf and 
dumb and blind children, and the hospice of the 
Quinze-Vingts. He also aids a great number of 
private establishments of charity with subsidies 
from the state, and in certain casea ia allowed to 
grant personal relief. 

To reach the sensitive poor who have not tlie 
temerity to demand public assistance, the Gov- 
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eminent haa an organization for the distribution 
of alms in the domiciles of the needy. It is 
considered in the interests of society and the 
poor themselves to encourage this feeling ; for it 
IS found, that, w hen there is no hesitation in claim- 
ing pubbc aid, it is accompanied with a certain 
demoralization which is diflflculfc to cure. Hence, 
when the authorities give alms, they do so as 
privately as they can. There is a small bureau 
in each ammdissem&tit of Paris, controlled by 
each mayor, who acts under the instruction of 
the prefect of the Seine, who in turn is under the 
orders of the minister of the interior. The pre- 
fect of the Seine is the president of a council of 
public assistance, which is occupied with the 
practical worldng and carrying out of all public 
plans of charity. The ramifications of this 
branch of administration are extensive, and reach 
all cases of misfortune and destitution from 
the cradle to the grave : the seri'ants of this 
bureau always perform their duties with a due 
regard to the dignity of the poor. One of the 
small oi^anizations within the grand dne is that 
for the resuscitation of the drowned ; and a case 
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Ciiiae uuder my own observation wMch attested 
ita efficiency. 

It occurred one morning as I was crossing over 
to the Latin Quarter by the Pont Neuf, and had 
reached that pai-t of the bridge where the eques- 
trian statue of Henri IV, stands, I observed a 
group of men pulling a man out of the water, 
apparently drowned, I knew that the authori- 
ties had a special service of soldiers for the 
rescue of the drowned ; and I was curious to see 
the means employed for resuscitation, and drew 
near to the scene. It was easy to see Uiat the 
group of men in uniform were trained to the 
work, for they proceeded with order and activity, 
but without precipitation. As soon as the man 
was drawn out of the water, he was laid on his 
right side, the face turned toward the ground, 
and the jaws gently opened to facilitate the 
escape of water, of which thei-e is much less than 
is popularly believed in such cases. Several 
times the hea'd was placed a little lower than the 
body, for the same purpose, but only allowed to 
remain in this position a few seconds. This 
process was alternated with another, — the man- 
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ipulatioD to induce breathing, which consisted in 
pressing the abdomen, stomach, and sides of the 
chest, but softly. These efforts were without 
effect : the man loolied as if ho had seen the 
last of earth. Only a few moments were taken 
np with these preliminary trials ; then the pros- 
trate figure wag carried quickly to the nearest 
station on the banlis of the Seine for the rescue 
of the drowned, called the bureau of the " Secours 
aux Noy4s," whither I followed. The carrying 
and handling were done without jolting or rough- 
ness, the head being held higher than the body. 
On aniving at the station, the man was stripped 
and wiped dry, a flannel cap was plaeed on his 
head, and he was laid between two blankets on a 
straw mattress. The process of laying on the 
side was here resumed, and the mouth was 
cleansed with the fingers of one of the operators. 
The manipulation to induce resph-ation was also 
resumed, with intervals of about a quarter of a 
iniDute between each pressure, which was re- 
peated fifteen or twenty times : this was followed 
by a suspension of ten minutes, 
"While the opei'ation was going on, i-emai'ks 
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were made in the group such as, " Pauvre 
diablel il a casaii sa pipe;" "II n'aui'a plua 
mal auK dents!" showing that they were not 
hopeful of the result. Perhaps twenty minutes 
had elapsed after the amval at the station when 
the physician employed on this service made his 
appearance, and took direction of the case. A 
piece of soft wood was introduced between the 
teeth to keep the mouth open. A warming-pan 
filled with hot water was passed over the body 
on the outside of the blanket, down the spinal 
column as well as along the front of the body. 
The pit of the stomach and the sides of the chest 
jnst under the arms were especially subjected to 
this treatment. This was alternated with a 
gentle friction of hgt woollen mittens and the 
naked hands, when, the soles of the feet and 
palms of the hands were much i-ubbed in addi- 
tion to other portions of the body. An opera- 
tor breathed intO' the mouth of the man by 
means of a tube. Once or twice, while this was 
going on, the physician consulted a thermometer, 
to see that the temperature of the chamber was 
at the requisite degree. The efforts so far proving 
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in vain, the doctor had recoarae to the fumi- 
gating process, which consists in the introduction 
of tobacco - smoke into the int^tines. When 
this had proceeded about ten miautes the man 
gave a feeble sign of life, at which there were 
ejaculations of satisfaotioo. When the occupant 
of the mattress made an effort to breathe, all 
manipulation was diacontinued , lest it should 
interfere with the natural movement. Almost 
imperceptibly the chest rose and fell, and in the 
effort there were indications of a desire to vomit, 
which was encouraged by introducing a feather 
into the throat. After the vomiting, the breath- 
ing came slowly, the bed and blankets were 
warmed with the warming-pan, and the patient 
was left in repose, when ho went to sleep. 

The physician, on learning the name of him 
who had discovered the disowning man and 
hauled him ashore, said to him, " Well, Jacques, 
you have earned your twenty-five francs," this 
being the sum gi^-en by the authorities when 
the person is resuscitated. 

Fi-om a scrap of paper in the pocket, the iden- 
tity of the person was discovered, as well as 
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tiie motnc of tlie Attempt it "clf destiuclion. 
He was a chi^onniei of the iiame ot Pierie, and 
he wanted to drovMi himself because Justine had 
jilted him for Je m. 




A few days after, I went into the street which 
was the scene of Pierre's unfortunate love ex- 
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peiiciice. It was a narrow, twisting, sombre 
lane belli nd the Pantheon, beyond, the Latin 
Quarter, — the heart of the quarter of the chiffon- 
niers. This thorongbfare is about nine feet 
wide, with narrow pavements on each side not 
exceeding two feet in width. There is a general 
odor of the kitchen, in which the onion predomi- 
nates. All along people are lounging and gos- 
siping in the middle of the lane, or leaning 
against the houses. Through the windows of 
the drinking shops are seen groups playing cai-ds 
or dominoes on dark little wooden tables, and 
stout women sei'ving behind zinc-covered coun- 
ters, and joking with the consumers. The 
bouses are tall and gloomy, the ligbts being con- 
fined to the ground floors. An unusual number 
of policemen are observed, which is a pretty 
sure indication of the turbulence of the popula- 
tion. Near the lower end of the lane, the 
groups are more numerous under a great lamp on 
which is painted in red letters the word Bai. 
At the end of a long passage, a man is seated 
behind a rack, who receives the entrance money 
for the ball, — five sous. Sticks and umbrellas 
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must be deposited with him — a precautionary 
measure — at an extra chai-ge of two sous, for 
which he gives a dirty pasteboard cheeli. A few 
steps farther on is a large, low, long room, on 
one side of which, on an elevated place, their 
heads close to the ceiling, are six or eight very 
ordinary musicians, who play with much vigor. 
A low railing surrounds the space allotted for 
dancing, and on the outside of the railing aie 
small tables and wooden benches, most of which 
are occupied by men in blouse and cap, women, 
and children. Most of the men are smoking clay 
pipes, and here and there a woman is smoking a 
cigarette. The tables are garnished with wine- 
bottles and glasses, and great zinc bowls in 
which is made wine-pnnch, the favorite beverage 
of the establishment. 

A half-dozen policemen are stationed in differ- 
ent parts of the room, and their uniform in this 
place is a pleasant thing for the eye of the vis- 
itor to dwell upon. Within the railing the dan- 
cing proceeds with energy, the charge being two 
sous for each dance for each couple, the man 
naturally defi-aying the expense. There are in- 
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staaci?, honeiei, wlieie the i^nni'in, tiied ot her 
role aa a wtll-flower, furnishes the money to 
some needy cavaliei The pei^on who receives 
the two soua la a min of anthoTit>, who stands 
near the centie of the bill room flooi, inviting 
all in a loud \oice to come foiwiid and paitici- 
pate in the Teipaithoiein enteitainment At 
thH, vx irieverent thought eaters mj mind of 
the reM\ab8t pieacher 
calling upoc the breth- 
ren and sisters to come 
forward to the mourn- 
er's bench. " Avan- 
cez, avancez, mes- 
sieurs et meadames, ; 
on va commencer," i 
erics this man. " Qa 
va 6tre rigolo — une 
musique ebouriffanie ; "^^^ Paddior. 

avancez!" When the dancing ia under way, 
whether waitz or quadrille, the music stops, and 
the dance-stimulator collects the two sous from 
each couple ; which rather indicates a want of 
conGdpiice in the solvency of the dancers. 
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There is no exhibition of grotesque gesture, 
eccentric step, nor lofty leg-lifting. Ttiere are 
no " artists" liere, but people whose limbs have 
lost their litlieness through labor. There is 
rather more activity among the women than the 
men, the former jumping about with considerable 
energy, bnt little grace. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that he who bends for several hours under 
a basket of rags, in bis nightly rounds, should 
display much grace. Ho shuffles and jumps to 
the measure, and tliis suffices. In the walta, he 
dasps his partner closely with botli arms, and 
whirls away to the very last strain- 
Naturally there is much slang in the vocabu- 
lary of these poor votaries of pleasure, and some 
of it is grotesque. I overheard a man inviting a 
woman to dance with the words, " Madame, vou- 
lez-vous gigotter avec moi?" another, "Ma- 
dame, voulez-vons vous asticoter les jambes un 
pen? " — and this with indescribable gesture. 

In the intervals of music, there is a buzz of 
gossip and laugh along the tables, where the 
people look at the dancers, and make comments 
on them. Then follows the squealiing and aaw- 
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iiig music, and then tte " Avaneez, messieurs et 
mesdames," &c. ; and so on to tlie end, 

Tiie face of one of the gayest and most 
vigorous dancers seems familiar to me. He 
clasps a yonng woman in his arms, and is whirl- 
ing around to one of Herve's waltzes as I ex- 
amine him, and try to fix him in my memory. 
It is Pierre, the man who, a few days previously, 
wanted to die. Ilearnfrom the ijoliceman near 
me that it is Justine with whom he is walti;ing ; 
that the proof of his affection in throwing him- 
self into the Seine for her brought her back to 
him, with which the dramatic feature of the act, 
and the consequent notoriety, had something to 
do. 

A little old man in blouse and felt hat, at one 
of the tables, is pointed out to me by the police- 
man as one, who, in addition to rag-picking, 
deals in qnestionable rabbits. He is fcnown as 
the Pere Jacques, and is regarded as a person 
of some importance in the rag fraternity. I 
approach Pere Jacques, and engage him in con- 
versation. He haa become expansive over his 
wine, and makes indiscreet revelations touching 
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the rabbit business. Twenty years ago lie skinned 
and dressed his rabbits, and people bought them 
without taking any questions. Tliat was the 
hon tempn; and, if it had continued, he would he 
to-day a man of independent fortune. But the 
journals and inquisitive people got to talldng so 
much about cats in connection with rabbits, that a 
long season of dulness followed as a consequence. 
The newspapei-s went so far as to figure up how 
many rabbits were brought into Paris each year, 
and how many were consumed ; and they made 
it out that twice as many were consumed as were 
brought in. He felt for a time as if the business 
was ruined ; for, thereafter, the rabbit purchasers 
demanded the head of the rabbit as a guaranty 
of the genuineness of the animal. But he was 
equal to the emergency. He gave an extension 
to liis commerce by making an arrangement with 
all the cooks on his rs^-beat to buy their rabbit- 
skins, on condition that the heads should be de- 
livered with them. Thereafter he was enabled 
to fiirnish to sceptical buyers the rabbit head 
with the dressed cat, and everybody was satisfied. 
He sold the animals to the small out-of-the way 
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restaurants, as a rule, where they were made into 
qtbeklles The cat entire iicldec! him otie franc , 
and thej to whom he sold the ilc^h usoallj got 
about two and a half traacs out of the animvl 
when turned rnto gibelottes The business wis 
tair, battheiewas more competrtioii, especially 
srnee the Commune, under which some people 
had learned to eat the cat with pleasuie knowing 
him to be cat. 

It is hardly necessary to add thsit the Pere 
Jacques was obliged to conduct hia business with 
mystery, in view of provisions contained in the 
municipal regulations against the sale of certain 
kinds of meat, especially those employed in the 
manufacture of saus^es, Italian cheese, and pot- 
pies, all of which are comprised in the general 
word charauterie. Considering the vigilance 
exercised by the authorities over the prepai'ation 
of such aliments, one can infer that the Pere 
Jacques was obliged to observe much discretion 
in the disposal of his feline flesh. It was to the 
interest of buyer and seller to keep the commerce 
secret ; and, so far, the pere had escaped detec- 
tion. M. Jacques thought it "was an injustice, 
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that, under the republic, a man could not cat cat- 
meat if lie wanted to, and lie solemnly protested 
against such tj'ranily. 

He is in a loquacious mood ; and, among other 
things, he informs me that he has a friend who 
haa a specialty in the way of cocks' combs. 
There are a mimber of amateurs of a dish com- 
posed of this head-gear ; and his friend met the 
increasing demand by malsing an artificial article 
out of beeves' tongues, which was so skilfully 
done, that experienced cooks could not tell the 
difference. His friend even insisted that he im- 
proved upon nature ; that there were iiTegulari- 
tiea and faidts in most of the combs of cocks, 
which he ameliorated through art. His Mend is 
also of the fraternity of ragpickers, as, indeed, 
are almost all who are present. As I quit the 
place, Pero Jacques calls for another punch. 
Pierre is at one of tlie tables, with his arm 
around the waist of Justine ; the music saws 
away, and the man in the centre of the floor con- 
tinues to cry out, "Avancez, messieurs et mes- 
dames," &e. 

The r^pickcr is attached to his calling from 
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the liberty which he fancies it givei him Under 
his rags, this Diogene? has his. piide, ind con- 
siders biinself supeiior to a domestic He sleeps, 
eats, and drinks in lieedom if he gets &iclt, the 
hospital is ready to leceive him Thus he lives 
in ignorance, dirt, ind liziness nntil gathered to 
his fathers. The chiiFonniers aie divided into 
two classes, — the diurnal and nocturnal. The 
latter begin their peiegnnition=i as sown aa the 
public sweepers ha^L ]etl the stieeta The most 
desii'able quarters ai'e those of the rich, such as 
the Fauboui^ Saint-Germain, Saint-Honord, and 
the streets in the neighborhood of the Triumphal 
Arch. They usually become known to the cooks 
of their respective rounds, and often receive from 
them sufficient remains of food for their suste- 
nance. When this is the case, there is an under- 
standing, tacit or expressed, that the chiffonnier 
shall restore any object of value which he may 
find in the debris. Besides the pleasures of the 
ball and the wine-shop, the chiffonnier sometimes 
allows himself the amusement furnished in one 
of the small theaties of the Eai-rier, where the 
play is usually a melodrama of sanguinary char- 
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acter, in wiiich the viUain is invariably punished 
in the last act. In r^ard to this last feature, 
the ragpicker is an exacting critic. 

As a rule, the ragpicker does not possess any 
furniture of his own, hut lives in hired lodgings, 
and for the time heing. He pays four sous in 
advance for a hed of loose straw, on which he 
throws himself without dofflng hia sorry garments. 
There arc long, gloomy chambers where the 
lodgers sleep in common, for two sous, and 
where the Amphytrion, in case of nocturnal dis- 
turbance, appears with a club, and restores peace. 
The ragpicker speaks the argot known to thieves 
and social outcasts, but this is not the same 
argot which is employed on the Boulevards, as 
some people are inclined to believe^ One is not 
without certain pretensions to elegance and wit ; 
the other is \-ulgar and often brutal. In the argot 
of the chiifonnier, the tongue is called menteuse; 
love, dardant; and a l>ook, babillard. Every 
thing which he considers beautiful, or which ex- 
cites his admiration, is rupin or chenu. His 
phrase for punishment, I'abbaye cle Mont-a-Be~ 
gret, is not without humor. 
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To work as little aa possible, and drink much, 
is the cUSonnier'a idea of happiness. To lie at 
length on the ground, and bask in the sun, is also 
one of the most desirable features in his pro- 
gramme. In his disputes, epithets are bandied 
aljout with alacrity, accompanied with energetic 
gesture. If they warm to the fighting point, 
according to an old tradition still observed, they 
pull off their shirtu, point to their naked shoul- 
ders, and cry out to eat-h other as they do so, 
" Look at that : it has never heen marked. Can 
you say as much?" This insult is usually fol- 
lowed by an act ; thoy clinch, and have it out. 
They like disorder, and possess a lively inclina- 
tion for a n'aw; hence are always ready for a 
revolution. This principally arises from their 
having nothing to lose in the fall of governments, 
or the reign of anarchy, and perhaps something 
to gain. During the Commune, some of thorn 
were prominent persons. 

The ehiffonnier conveys the contents of his 
basket to a merchant wlro buys and assorts what 
is brought to him. The assorting of this debris 
is another trade, which is called irlUage, in which 
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men and women are employed, who are named. 
triUeurs. They pass twelve hoiira a day at this 
kind of work in the midat of the most unhealthy 
exhalations. 

It may not be an iinint«reating fact to those 
who eat croute aupot soup in Paris, to know that 
in some of the restaurants the little roasted 
pieces of bread which they like in their soup 
often come from the basket of the chiffonnier, 
This is more especially the case with the small 
roasted crumbs which are put into soups known 
as purees aux croutons. The onlj' thing that can 
be said in extenuation is, that these scraps of 
bread have been roasted, and it is an axiom of 
the kitchen that fire purifies every thing. 

There is a certain kind of organization among 
the cliiffonniers by which each one has his sepa- 
rate quarter in the pursuit of his calling. Those 
who have good quarters derive a reasonable com- 
pensation for their labor ; but those who are con- 
demned to poor ones obtain but a miserable 
pittance, and with them the material life is 
reduced to its minimum proportions. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the expenses of one of the 
poorest per diem ; — 
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An arlequin ([uistiue ai meat, vegetables, aBd 
other ingredieDtg, ^ "Kriinibs from, tlie rich 

man's table") 2 

A filass of Tiolet-coloi-ed liquid called wine . 2 

A pound of bread, odd pieces 3 

Comprising tl>e breakfast 6 

Dinner tlie same 6 

Abed of straw in compauj' with others 3 

Total 14 

The word " ragpicker "does not cover the range 
of operations ; for the ragpickers t^e up bones, 
pieces of glass, skins of animals, rags of linen, 
wool, and cotton, bits of food, shreds and scraps 
of luxury, and, in short, all the debris of civili- 
zation. In their argot the woman calls the great 
willow basket which she beai-s on her back her 
willow cashmere, and the man calls it his cabriolet. 
With the pendent lamp on the end of a piece of 
straight wire reaching almost to the ground in 
one hand, and the iron rod hooked at the end in 
the other, and the basket on his back, the chiffon- 
nier is equipped. In this harness he silently fol- 
lows the gutters of the streets, near which are 
thrown the little piles of refuse, turns them up 
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quickly with the hook, ancl conveys whatever 
there is of any value, with a dexterous movement, 
into his basket. In theso nocturnal peregrina- 
tions he is wholly intent on his business, looking 
neither to the right nor the left. 

According to the last census returns there are 
one hundred and fourteen cafe-concerte in Paris, 
in which the " artists " receive from three to five 
francs an evening,* A number of these establish- 
ments are situated in the poor quarters, aud 
furnish almost the only amusement within the 
reach of the blouse i^eople. One of the strangest 
and least known of these is the Concert des Oi- 
seaux in the MSnilmontant Quarter, near the cem- 
etery of P^ Lachaise. It is not thus named, as 
one might suppose, because birds sing there, but 
because it is situated in the street of the Concert 
des Oiseaux, which is a narrow, tortuous way, 
entangled in a network of like ways or alleys, 
rather difficult to And, Sa<.l, sombre, old-fash- 
ioned houses, or dilapidated walls, are its princi- 
pal characteristics. The concert takes place in 
an old brick house, over the entrance of which is 
the sign, " Concert vaile trois fois par semaiiie." 
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The concert-room is attached to a wine-shop, 
which has the sigu over its door of " Souvenir 
de BSrai^er." Close to the sign is a portrait of 
the national songster, or, rather, a caricature. 
There is another sign in large letters, namely, 
" Ici on fait sa cuisine soi-meme." In the inside 
there is a large furnace which is fired twice a 
day, where the poor, men, women, and children, 
come and cook their provisions. Much of what 
they bring is the refuse of the rich man's table, 
or of an inferior quality, whether of meat or 
vegetables. The master of the place ftirnishes 
the gridiron, the stewpan, and the fire, and 
charges only one sou on each dish. His profit is 
lather on the wme, which the^ biyfrom him fiom 
eight %) ten sous the litrt- inl which they drmk 
with then lepists It is against the rule? foi a 
cbent to bung his own wiel In the evening, 
dter the lepast the dineie mij piss fiom the 
eating loom — which is il^o the kitLhon — into 
the concert loom 

There are other CDn<.eits of this kind in the 
Gienelle and Chaionne Quarters ■iud m Mouffe 
taid Street, the littei being much ftequented by 
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the chiffonniers. In one of tliese tlie beer costs 
only five sous and the coffee three, the purchase 
of either entitling the consumer to all the privi- 
leges of the establishment. 

In this quarter I saw one of the perambulat- 
ing cooks that of late years have become so rare 
in Paris. The cook was a woman in white apron, 
pushing a two-wheeled wagon before her, which 
bore a stove and a pile of uncooked sausages, 
and something known as boudin, flanked with a 
supply of bread. As she went along, she looked 
as vigilantly for customers as the driver of a 
Broadway stage, and cried " Sausages, fresh and 
cooked to order, all hot," with a peculiar intona- 
tion, for every perambulating merchant has each 
Ms or her peculiar cry. To a hungry man there 
was a savory smell from her viands, which pro- 
duced its natural effect on several men in blouse 
near by, and induced an immediate outlay. 

The perambulating cook of this kind of late 
years has become stationary, taken a shop, and 
extended the business, the poorer class of work- 
men being the chief clients. The hours of the 
working people — especiallj- the women — have 
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become longer, and Uieie is less time to prepare 
more wholesome food. After a long clay's work 
the woman often makes her repast of this sea- 
eoaed meat, both from want of time and money. 
Fortunately, in thia case, tlie G-oveiTiment has a 
hand in these pork preparations, in compelling, 
as far as it can, the purchase of sound moat : 
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this mitigates the evils whuh mi^lit otlieiwi'-e 
arise ftom the lirge consumption 

Among the poorest an! most untidy of the 
poor womrn of Pans, is the manhande dea 
quatre satsom,, thus called because she sells the 
products of the four season'! la the way of fruit 
and vegetables Their traffic is not earned on in 
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the poor quarters, but they lodge in them. One 
of them was wending her way home along the 
narrow street, endeavoring to dispose of the 
remnant of lier wilted vegetables, as I passed. 
In a shrill tone and a familiar manner she 
addressed people at doors and windows, with her 
o-i de commerce, and a ninning accompaniment 
as to the quality and cheapness of her products, 
which reminded me of D4sangiers's descrip- 

J' en tends Javotte, 
Portant sa hotte, 
Crier: Caratle, 
Pauais et ohou-lleur. 
Per^ant et grele, 
Son ori ae niele 
A la frfele 
Due 



She auctioneered diligently, but with different 
results, for she was in a quarter where money 
was scarce. She appealed to possible customers 
in such familiar terms as "mon vieux," "ma 
biche," and "la petite more," which was not 
taken amiss, for she was in a quarter, too, where 
people do not stand on ceremony. 
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In the neighborhood was the establishment of 
Mother Maillard, who sells the kind of nourish- 
ment called arlequina, already referred to. The 
Mother Maillard, it appears, has business rela- 
tions with the scullions of several restaurants, 
from whom she buys the I'eraains gathered from 
plates — not from the centra* but those from 
which people eat. These bits of food are called 
rogatmis, and are sold by the quantity, at so 
mncb a seau. With these the mother composes 
and cooks her arlequins. The usual price of 
this olla podrida is four frans a seau. A portion 
of the arlequins is sold as food for domestic ani- 
mals and the remainder to the poor, she arran- 
ging each according to the required taste of 
man or animal. Manj' a Lazarus is fed in this 
way. , 

Wheuher attention is called to the food hang- 
ing in her window, with the remark that that at 
least looks eatable, she replies that those things 
are only there for show. On being fiirther ques- 
tioned she explains that tlie quarters of beef and 
mutton, usually seen in the windows of cheap 
soup-houses, are hired for the occasion to attract 
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customers, and are returned to the botcher on 
demand. 

Nothing is lost in the way of food in Paris, 




and the bone? pas'^ fhioiigh '^e^eiil hands. 
First, the butchei sells them to the superior 
restaurant-keepers, who use them to malie bouil- 
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km, and in the primitive state the butcher calls 
them collectively rejouissance. From the supe- 
rior restaurants they pass to those of low grade 
at a considerable reduction, where they are again 
used to make soup. After this, the bones are 
handed over to the gargoHers, the lowest kind of 
eating-house keepers, where they again serve to 
make soup, with a miscellaneous mixture of car- 
rots, onions, and odds and ends of different 
kinds. A spoonful of flsh-oil thrown iuto the 
pot produces those little bubbles affectioned by 
the client, and gives the name to this liquid, 
aux yeux de bouillon. The mother admits that 
this has not an ^reeable taste to the palate not 
accustomed to it, but thinks the taste must be 
acquired, like that for oysters, tomatoes, and 
tobacco. 

In an old civilization every cranny and corner 
of public wants is filled, A crowd of poor men 
are always ready to take advantage of any open- 
ing of this kind to make a livelihood. One of 
the curious professions is that of a canary bird 
teacher, where the bird is taught to sing. Most 
of his time is occupied in training birds to sing, 
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ia his lodgings ; but he also gives lessons in the 
town if reqaired. The ordinary bird coste three 
francs, but when it has receiyed its education 
its value is quadi-upled. Should it turn oiit to be 
a rara avis, — say the Patti of eanaiy birds, — 
the price becomes difficult to flx. Owners of 
birds often send them for a time to school to this 
professor to finish tlieir education. For develop- 
ing the mnsical faculties of the feathery pupil, 
a chai'ge of five francs is made. There are prob- 
ably more amateurs of these songsters here than 
elsewhere ; hence the existence of such a singu- 
lar calling. Most of us have been mads familiar 
with the canary bird, ,as the natural complement 
of the grisette in the works of Sue and Beranger. 
The little warbler furnishes one of the consola- 
tions of life to many a solitary inhabitant of the 
mansard. In Mouifetard Sti-eet an ancient rag- 
picker had turned bird-teacher, finding it more 
profitable than carrying the basliet. 

The pastimes of the poor run in little grooves. 
The cat is looked after, the canary bird is fed 
with care, and, if there is a child in this abode 
in miniature, it is cozened and kissed a dozen 
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timijs a day. A pot or two of flowers at the 
one wmdow are attended with daily solicitude ; 
and these flowers often stimulate the little bour- 
geois to aspirations for the country, and he 
passes a good portion of his time in dreaming 
of green fields, running brooks, and village in- 
nocence. Then, if after twenty years of work 
and economy he gets money enough together, 
he buys one of those little white cottages with 
green Venetian shutters, so common in the vil- 
l^e around Fails. Here he devotes himself to 
his garden, in straw hat and blouse. The dreams 
of twenty years ai-e realized, and two to one he 
is not happy ; he finds himself regretting his 
nan^ow street and his dingy little shop, his domi- 
noes, his cafe, and the habits qf his quarter, and 
the cliances are that he returns to them. He 
only finds repose in the noise of his old haunts. 
Here, in short, is a case where habit conquers 
nature. 

In an open space of the MSnilmontant Quarter 
an animated scene presents itself every Sunday, 
which would make the hair of many of our 
sombre Puritans curl were they to see it. Ee- 
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vohmgswingB carry men \n\ tlieir aweetheaits 
bnsklj up and do yii "Wooden horses on great 
wheels beir women and children whose faces are 
bright nith pleasuie On platforms m fiontof 
rude little theaties the whole lomjinj of ca«h 
di&poits itself to ittract 
\ sitoi's the woman ui 
bolt &t 11 ts ot ftdei ailk 
witli nude shoulders it 
inti.rvals beits the baes 
drum the heavj man or 
iiatan ore shows hia 
1 rawnj limbs in hi=t most 
attractive po^et, the Tur 
lupin of the hour — the 
1 buffoon m oil finery and 
1 isty spingles — struts 
twistB inl turns to the 
A a rachB qu veut bo 0? delight of the blouse 
fcik as ht c ica out ' Walk in, ladies and 
gentlemen there wis never any thing like it 
tor the mone^ the diiraa of 'The Bloody 
Fiend leal swoid flghtmg ind killing on the 
stage, the Fat Woman weighing four hundred 
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and fifty pounds, — a mountain of flesli, quoi I — 
in extraordiuary contrast with the Living Stele- 
ton, who will stand alongside of her ; the Dan- 
cing Dog, who has danced before all the crowned 
heads of Europe, to say nothing of the President 
of the libre AmSriqne, — walli in," &e. ; each 
harangue being followed b3' a few notes from a 
wheezy clarionet, and the boom, boom, of the 
bass drum, 

A lemonade peddler with machine of shining 
brass strapped on his back, goblets attached to 
his shoulders, and bell in hand, circulates here 
and there, maldng his presence known with the 
ciy of his craft, which is something like this : — 



Here too is tlie woman called the ■marcliande de 
plaiair, peddling the hollow, fragile, cylindrical 
cakes known as plaiairs, dear to the mouth of wo- 
men and children, with a cry after this fashion ; — 
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